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INTRODUCTION TO SERIES 


English books are written for the English, who have 
spoken English since they began to speak, and have 
read English since they began to read. They are not 
written for the foreigner. 

And with few exceptions he will not get from them 
what the Englishman gets from them;^ his vocabulary 
is too small. Books that are written in a vocabulary 
simple enough for him to read with ease, are written for 
English children, and deal with subjects that only 
children and the childlike are interested in. Those that 
deal with subjects that the adolescent is interested in, 
are written in a vocabulary of such vastness that the 
adolescent foreigner cannot read them without constant 
recourse to a dictionary and consequent loss of just that 
pleasure that the books were written to give. 

In every school in the world in which foreigners are 
‘learning English, the teacher is crying out for books that 
will bring to the foreigner who is learning English some 
of the pleasures that the English classics bring to the 
English boy and girl. ;-.y 

This series is intended as an answer to that cry. * It is 
a series based on a few simple principles: 

(1) Common words are more important than less 
common words; see and touch than glare and fondle. 

(2) Common words should be and can be more easily 
learnt than less common words. 

(3) Modern scholars like Professor Thorndike and 
Dr. Michael West have at least begun to determine with 
precision which are the more common and which the 
less common words. 
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(4) It is possible to “ translate ” any story of action 
in a vocabulary of less than two thousand words, into 
language which is genuine, idiomatic English, and 
which retains some of the individual charm of the 


original. 

(5) For the sake of the millions of bilingual readers, 
this should be done on a large scale. 

(6) With the example of Shakespeare and the Bible 
before him, no scholar need consider adaptation and 


translation beneath his dignity. 


C.K.W. 


Achimota. 


«' 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The writer of this story is usually known as Alexandre 
Dumas, P£re, to distinguish him from his son Alexandre 
who was also a well-known writer. 

While struggling to educate himself, Dumas made a 
close study of French history which, later on, provided 
the material for many of his historical novels. He had 
a most vivid imagination which produced endless ideas, 
and altogether there appeared, under his name, some 
257 books of travel, tales, novels and even stories for 
children, but the best known of his works are The Three 
Musketeers, Twenty Years After, The Count of Monte 
Cristo , and The Black Tulip . 

In the Service of the Queen is based on incidents in 
The Three Musketeers , one of the finest historical novels 
Dumas ever wrote. It has for its setting, France in the 
days of Louis XIII and his chief minister. Cardinal 
Richelieu. The real power is in the hands of the Car¬ 
dinal, but, in spite of this, he finds that certain of his 
secret plots are upset by three of the King's Musketeers 
and an excitable young Guardsman. The loyalty of 
these four to one another is unbreakable and they keep 
firmly their motto, 4 4 All for one and one for all' \ They 
are all wonderful swordsmen and they flash their blades 
and always show the same fearless determination, 
whether in serving the King or following some plan or 
adventure of their own. 
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Place and period of the story: France, 1625 

The principal characters 


the assumed names of The Three 
Musketeers. 


Athos 

Porthos 

Aramis 

D'Artagnan, a young Gascon. 

The King, Louis XIII of France. 

The Queen, Anne, Queen of France. 

The Cardinal, His Eminence Cardinal Richelieu, the 
Kang's chief minister. 

Monsieur de Tr£ville, captain of the royal body¬ 
guard, the Musketeers. 

The Duke, the Duke of Buckingham, a wealthy English 
noble. 

Madame Bonacieux, a sewing woman in the service of 
the Queen. 

Monsieur Bonacieux, a retired mercer, and husband 
of Madame Bonacieux. 

Count de Rochefort, the Cardinal's chief secret agent. 


noth : The letters and numbers in the text refer to the appendix. 


CHAPTER 1 


HIS MAJESTY KING LOUIS XIII 

When M. de Treville went to the a Louvre to pay his 
evening visit to the King, he expected to find him in a 
bad humour. Instead, he found him cheerfully play¬ 
ing cards with several gentlemen of the court. Louis 
XIII was miserly by nature, and so it pleased him very 
much to see his pile of winnings steadily increase. 
However, as soon as he saw Treville, he left the 
table, having first pocketed his money, and took him 
into a side room. 

“Come here, Treville," he said, pretending to be 
angry, “and let me grumble at you. Do you know 
that the Cardinal has been making fresh complaints 
against your Musketeers ? He is so upset that he has 
not come to play chess with me this evening. Those 
Musketeers of yours 1 must be dangerous fellows. All 
they seem to do is to go about looking for somebody to 
kill or wound." 

“On the contrary, your Majesty, their swords are 
never drawn except in your service. But what can 
they do, if his ^Eminence’s Guards are always seeking 
quarrels with them ! If only for the honour of the 
Musketeers, the young men are obliged to defend them¬ 
selves." 

“ Do you mean, Treville, that the Cardinal’s Guards 
started the quarrel ? That is not what the Cardinal told 
me. However, I must hear both sides; I am not called 
Louis the Just for nothing." 

“The affair is quite clear. Sire. It seems that three 

I 
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of your Majesty's most devoted Musketeers— c Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis—had gone for a quiet walk. With 
them was a young ^Gascon whom I had introduced to 
them that morning. Athos was still weak from the 
'’cowardly sword-thrust he had received from a Car¬ 
dinal s Guardsman last week, and so the party were 
resting in a field behind the Deschaux Monastery. They 
had only been there a few minutes when five of the 
Cardinal’s finest swordsmen appeared on the scene. 
Surely, these five men could only have gone to such a 
quiet spot with evil intentions. ” 

“Ha! There is little doubt about that,” said the 
King. 

“ As you are aware, Sire, the Musketeers are in the 
service of your Majesty and serve nobody but your 
Majesty, whereas the Cardinal’s Guards are supporters 
of his Eminence. It is natural, therefore, that there 
should be jealousy and discord between the two regi¬ 
ments.” 

“ Yes, Treville,” said the King unhappily, " it is sad 
to see two such parties in the country, as if there 
were two kings instead of one. Go on with vour 
story.” 

” These three Musketeers, one of whom was a sick 
man, and the untried youth 2 stood their ground against 
the attack of the five Guardsmen. Not only did they 
stand firm but they killed one and wounded three 
others.” 

“Why, this is a victory ! ” cried the King, rubbing 
his hands together with pleasure. “ What is the name 
of the young Gascon? How did he behave? ” 

“ D’Artagnan, Sire. He is the son of one of my old¬ 
est friends. He behaved so well that I take this oppor¬ 
tunity of recommending him to your Majesty . 9 9 

“ Tell me some more. You know how I delight in 
tales of fighting/* 
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" Actually, Sire, M. d’Artagnan is a very young man 
indeed. The Guards, seeing him in civilian clothes, told 
him to go away before they attacked/' 

" Why, Treville," said the King, " this is proof that 
the Cardinal's men attacked first." 

"That is without doubt. Sire," continued Treville. 
" D'Artagnan replied that he was a Musketeer at heart, 
devoted to your Majesty, and therefore he would re¬ 
main with the three Musketeers." 

" Brave young man," murmured the King. 

"So, your Majesty, he drew his sword and placed 
himself on guard. It was he who gave Jussac that 
serious wound that so upset the Cardinal." 

"He wounded Jussac! " exclaimed the King with 
some doubt. "But surely, that's impossible, Treville. 
This Gascon of yours is a mere boy whereas Jussac is 
an experienced swordsman, in fact one of the finest in 
the kingdom. No wonder the Cardinal is furious." 

" It happened as I have related to your Majesty, an,d 
for once Jussac has found his master." 

"I really must see this young man, Treville. Per¬ 
haps we can do something for him. Bring him to see 
me to-morrow at midday." 

"Shall I bring him alone, Sire?" asked Treville, 
with the object of reminding the King that the outstand¬ 
ing skill and bravery of the three Musketeers—Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis—should not pass unnoticed. 

" No, let me see all four together. I wish to thank 
them all at the same time. Such devoted men are rare, 
Treville," said the King with a sigh, " and loyalty must 
be rewarded." 

The King hesitated a moment and then added, " By 
the side stairs, Treville, by the side stairs. It is not 
necessary that the Cardinal should know." 

"Yes, Sire," replied Treville dryly. 

“ You must understand, Treville, that the laws forbid 
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'duelling and we must see that they are enforced/' 
added the King hastily as an afterthought. 

But this meeting. Sire, did not take place under 
the customary rules for duelling. It was not even 
arranged; it was a common fight —a street fight, and 
the proof is that there were five of the Cardinal's 
Guardsmen against my three Musketeers and the young 
man, M. d'Artagnan." 

“ Yes, that is quite correct," said the King. “ Never¬ 
theless, I still think that it will be prudent if they come 
by the side stairs." 

Smiling to himself, Tr^ville bowed respectfully and 
s took his leave. 


CHAPTER 2 

D'ARTAGNAN SHOWS THAT HE HAS 

LEARNT HIS LESSON 

That evening the four companions were informed of 
their audience with the King at noon the following day. 
Athos, Porthos, and Aramis had already met the King 
many times, and therefore were not much affected. 
D'Artagnan, however, saw in it his future fortune, and 
spent the night in golden dreams. 

The following morning D'Artagnan was up and 
dressed early. By eight o'clock he was on his way to 
Athos's apartment. He found the Musketeer on the 
point of going to meet Porthos and Aramis for a game 
of tennis, on die court behind the stables of the •Luxem¬ 
bourg. 

Athos was an expert at tennis as he was at all bodily 
exercises. Although D'Artagnan knew very little about 


d'artagnan shows his mettle 


the game, Athos persuaded him to make a pair with 
him against Porthos and Aramis. Soon, however, 
Athos had 4 to give up as his wound had opened and 
was bleeding again. D'Artagnan remained on the 
court exchanging balls with Porthos and Aramis, but 
without counting. One of the balls, sent by a mighty 
hit by Porthos, passed close to D'Artagnan s head like 
a cannon ball. If it had hit him, he would certainly 
not have been in a fit condition to present himself 
to the King. This audience meant everything to him. 
He, therefore, told his companions that he preferred 
not to continue the game with them, until he had had 
enough practice to meet them on equal terms. He then 
left the court and made his way to the gallery where he 
could watch others play. 

Among the spectators were several of the Cardinal's 
Guardsmen. One of these—M. Bemajoux—had 5 taken 
to heart the defeat of his companions at the hands of 


the Musketeers the day before. He had sworn that at 
the first opportunity he would avenge the dishonour. 

“The young man is clearly a future Musketeer," he 
said loudly to his companions, “and so it is not sur¬ 
prising that he should be afraid of a tennis ball." 

D’Artagnan turned sharply and fixed his eyes on the 
Guardsman who had spoken so insolently. 

“Good heavens!" continued the latter to D'Ar- 


tagnan. “ Look at me as long as you like. I have said 
what I have said/' 


“Since that does not need any explanation," said 
D'Artagnan in a low voice, “I beg you to follow 
me." 


' ' I suppose you know who I am ? ’' 

“I have no idea," answered D'Artagnan, "but that 
does not worry me." 

“ You are wrong there. If you knew my name you 
would not be in such a hurry/' 
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Oh ! And what is your name? " 

“ Bemajoux." 

“Well, then, M. Bemajoux," said D'Artagnan 
calmly, " I shall wait for you at the door/' 

The Guardsman was astonished that his name had 
not produced any effect on the young man. The name 
of Bemajoux was known to everyone, except 
D Artagnan, as one of the fiercest swordsmen in the 
Cardinal's Guards. 

D Artagnan had no time to lose, on account of the 
audience with the King at midday. He looked about 
and, seeing that the street was empty, turned to the 
Guardsman. 

It is fortunate for you," he said to Bemajoux, 
that you do not have to Meal with a Musketeer. On 
guard, sir! " 

Bemajoux immediately drew his sword and attacked. 
He hoped to frighten his young and probably inexperi¬ 
enced opponent. D'Artagnan had, however, 7 leamt 
his lesson the day before. The two swords crossed close 
to the hilts and, as D'Artagnan 2 stood his ground firmly, 
it was Bemajoux who stepped back. D'Artagnan 
seized the advantage this movement gave him, and in 
his turn, attacked fearlessly. Soon, with a swift thrust 
that he had learnt from Athos the day before, he struck 
Bemajoux in the shoulder. 

He then stepped back expecting the wounded man 
to acknowledge defeat. The Guardsman, however, 
cried out that it was nothing, and rushed forward to 
attack. His blind fuiy was his undoing for he ran 
straight on to D'Artagnan's sword. His chest was 
deeply pierced but he did not fall. He turned and 
*made off across the street towards the residence of 


M. de la Tr6moulle, a friend of his. 

D'Artagnan hesitated a moment in surprise, and then 
gave chase, as Bemajoux had neither fallen nor yielded. 


d’artagnan shows his mettle 

He was about to finish the fight with a final blow, when 
he found himself attacked by two other Guardsmen. 

The noise of the clashing swords had attracted the 
attention of those watching the tennis and Bernajoux’s 
friends, guessing what was happening, had rushed out 
sword in hand. Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, noticing 
that their young friend had disappeared for no known 



HIS BLIND FURY WAS HIS UNDOING, FOR HE RAN STRAIGHT 

ON TO D'ARTAGNAN'S SWORD 


reason, had hurried out immediately behind them. 
Before the two Guardsmen could beat down 
D'Artagnan’s defence they found themselves driven 
off by his three friends. 

Bernajoux then fell, and the Guardsmen ^ finding 
themselves only two against four shouted, “To the 
rescue! * * 
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At these cries, a number of M. de la Trdmoulle’s 
attendants and visitors rushed to their aid. 

Rally Musketeers ! ” shouted the four companions. 
Rally, Musketeers! ” 

V^y soon, supporters of both parties increased in 

n ^ mb ^, r ’ andthe fi g htin g became general. Superior 
strength rapidly gathered on the side of the Musketeers, 
the Cardinal s Guardsmen, two of whom were now 
wounded, retreated into M. de la Tremoulle’s grounds, 
carrying Bernajoux with them. They shut the iron 

gates just m time to prevent the Musketeers and their 
friends from getting in also. 

Excitement among the Musketeers was now at its 
height. They talked loudly of tearing down the gates 
and setting fire to the building to punish M. de la 
i remoulle s attendants for daring to draw their swords 
against the King s Musketeers. Just then, however, 
eleven o’clock sounded, reminding D’Artagnan and his 
three companions of their audience. With difficulty 
they succeeded in calming their other friends, and then 
hurried off to the headquarters of the Musketeers. 


CHAPTER 8 

THE AUDIENCE 

M. de TriiVILLE, who had already been informed of the 

disturbance, was waiting at the main gates for the four 
companions. 

“ Quick 1 " he said, without waiting for any explana¬ 
tions, “ we must hurry to the Louvre immediately. We 
must try to see the King before the Cardinal has time 
to make exaggerated complaints against you. I will 
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explain the affair as a continuation of yesterday's 
business.' 1 

Accompanied by the four young men, M. de Treville 
made his way to the Louvre. He was greatly surprised, 
however, when he was informed that the King had gone 
stag-hunting at St. Germain. This was most annoying, 
because the Cardinal was sure to drive out to St. Ger¬ 
main during the day to see the King, whereas M. de 
Treville, as Captain of the Musketeers, had duties to do 
in Paris. 

Towards six o'clock that evening M. de Treville said 
that it was time to go to the Louvre as the King had 
returned from hunting. 

M. de Treville went in to the King boldly and found 
him, as he expected, in very bad humour. It appeared 
too that the day's sport had been very poor, and so the 
King was full of complaints against everything and 
everybody. 

‘' What is this the Cardinal tells me about your mur¬ 
derous Musketeers ? " grumbled the King. " Have you 
no control over them ? Did I make you Captain of my 
Musketeers for them to go about assassinating men, 
disturbing a whole quarter, and even attempting to set 
fire to Paris ? However, I must not accuse you unjustly. 
I suppose your three dare-devil Musketeers, Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis, together with that fiery young 
Gascon, are safely locked up and you have come to tell 
me that justice has been done." 

“Sire," replied M. de Tr6ville calmly, "on the con- 
trary, I have come to demand justice of you." 

" What is that you say ? " said the King in surprise. 

Do you mean to say that the Cardinal is deceiving 
me again ? Do you deny that poor Bemajoux was 9 set 
upon and so badly treated by your undisciplined men 
that he is probably dead by now! Can you deny 
it?" 
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‘/I say, Sire/’ answered M. de Treville in a firm 
voice, “ that his Eminence is deceiving himself. He is 
always ready to accuse your Majesty's Musketeers of 
whom he and his Guards are so jealous. Besides, with¬ 
out doubt he has been misinformed." 

M. de Treville then explained to the King what really 
had occurred. 

" So it is clear, your Majesty," he ended, “ the Car¬ 
dinal's people were the real trouble-makers as they 
always are." 

“We shall see. We shall see," said the King, trying 
to hide his satisfaction. “I am not called Louis the 
Just without reason. By the way," he added, “ where 
are those three Musketeers and that Gascon? I told 
you yesterday I wanted to see them." 

“They are waiting below. Sire, and with your per¬ 
mission I will have them called." 

“ Come in, my Musketeers," said the King, when the 
four young men appeared at the door. “ Come in and 
let me scold you." 

The three Musketeers advanced and bowed. 
D'Artagnan followed and bowed as they had done. 

4 ' Good heavens ! '' continued the King, * ‘ seven of 
his Eminence's Guards, so he says, killed or disabled 
by you four in two days! Why, if you continue like 
this, he will have to renew his company every few 
weeks. It seems, too, that I must enforce more severely 
the laws against 'duelling. Ah ! Treville, is that your 
young Gascon there? Come here, sir." 

D'Artagnan understood that it was to him the King 
had spoken. He stepped forward and bowed. 

“Why, you told me that he was a young man, 
Tr6ville! This is a mere youngster. Was it really he 
who gave Jussac that sword-thrust ? " 

“Yes, your Majesty, and those two equally good 
thrusts that disabled Bemajoux." 



THE AUDIENCE II 

"He must be the devil in disguise, Treville," said 
the King with a smile. " But at this sort of business, 
many doublets must be ruined and many swords 
broken." 

"La Chesnaye," said the King, turning to his per¬ 
sonal attendant, " go and search in all my pockets for 
some money. Bring me forty ^pistoles if you can find 
them. 

"Now, young man," he continued, looking at 
D'Artagnan, "let me hear your story of the affair." 

D'Artagnan related the adventures in a simple but 
lively manner that clearly pleased the King. 

"It seems to me," said the King, "that his Emin¬ 
ence omitted a number of details. Poor Cardinal! 
Seven men in two days—his best too. But that's quite 
enough, gentlemen. Do you understand? You have 
taken your revenge and more. You should be satis¬ 
fied." 

"If your Majesty is satisfied," said M. de Treville, 

* € we are . 9 9 

" Yes," said the King, " I am quite satisfied." Then, 
taking the money La Chesnaye had brought, he handed 
it to D'Artagnan, saying, "Here is proof of my satis¬ 
faction." 

D'Artagnan took the money without hesitation and 
thanked his Majesty. 

At this period, the ideas of pride were different from 
those in fashion nowadays. Then, a gentleman received 
gifts of money directly from his King's hand without 
being in the least offended or humiliated. 

The King glanced at the clock. "It is half-past 
eight, 1 ' he said. ' ‘ I expect someone at nine. You may 
retire, gentlemen. I thank you for your bravery." 

" TrSville," he added in a low voice as the four young 
men went out, " as we cannot put this Gascon of yours 
straight into the Musketeers, have him put in the com- 
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pany of my Guards under M. des Essarts, your brother- 
in-law. Ah, Treville, I shall enjoy watching the face 
the Cardinal will make. He will be furious. But I do 
not care; I am doing what is right." 

The King waved his hand to M. de Treville, who 
bowed and hurried out to rejoin the Musketeers. He 
found them sharing with D'Artagnan the King's gift of 
forty pistoles. 

A few days later M. de Tr6ville called D'Artagnan 
to his headquarters and informed him that a place had 
been found for him in the King's Guards under the 
command of M. des Essarts. M. de Treville promised 
him that after two years' training, he would accept him 
in the Musketeers. 

It was with pride that D'Artagnan put on his Guards' 
uniform, but he would willingly have given ten years 
for it to have been instead the uniform of a Musketeer. 


CHAPTER 4 

A COURT INTRIGUE 

Up to now D'Artagnan had had no settled habits of his 
own and so he easily adopted those of his three friends. 
For their part, the three Musketeers became greatly 
attached to their companion, and before long the four 
were generally known as "The Inseparables". Even 
when D'Artagnan was on duty at the Louvre the others 
usually accompanied him. M. des Essarts took an im¬ 
mediate liking to the young Gascon and it seemed to 
him that his company had been increased by four 
instead of one when D'Artagnan joined the King's 
Guards. D'Artagnan, in his turn, accompanied his 
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friends whenever they were on duty. At the head¬ 
quarters of the Musketeers he soon became as well 
known as the three Musketeers themselves. 

M. de Tr6ville made D’Artagnan accept help for the 
purchase of uniform and horses for himself and his man, 
Planchet. M. des Essarts had given him an advance of 
pay. Nevertheless, it was not long before D’Artagnan 
had spent his share of the forty pistoles. 10 As yet, he 
received no regular pay from his regiment and so he 
was obliged to rely on his friends for help. He felt 
somewhat embarrassed by their willingness to share 
with him all they had. He forgot how he himself had, 
without hesitation, shared the King’s gift of money with 
them. 

It was while he was “turning over in his mind the 
possibility of asking M. des Essarts for another advance 
of pay, that someone tapped gently at his door. Plan¬ 
chet opened the door to a quietly dressed man. The 
caller bowed to D’Artagnan and waited until the man¬ 
servant had left the room before he spoke. 

"M. D’Artagnan,” he began, "I have heard you 
spoken of as a brave gentleman and so I have decided 
to come to you in my distress.” 

" Please continue, sir,” said D’Artagnan, noticing 
the man’s hesitation. 

" My wife, who is a seamstress to the Queen, sir, was 
carried off yesterday morning.” 

“By whom?” asked D’Artagnan rather sharply, 
interested in a possible adventure. 

"I am not sure. My wife is certainly good looking, 
but I am convinced that there is less love than politics 
in the affair.” 

"Less love than politics I ” replied D’Artagnan. 

What do you suspect ? ’ ’ 

" I am not sure whether I ought to tell you what I 
susDect .' 9 
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“In that case, sir, say no more about it," said 
D'Artagnan with some annoyance. 

“No, sir, no. You are an honest young man and I 
will trust you. I believe that she was taken on account 
of the intrigues of a lady of much, much greater im¬ 
portance/' 

“Ah, Madame de Bois-Tracy?" said D'Artagnan 
with an air of one to whom court intrigues were well 
known. 
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Higher, sir, higher." 
Madame d'Aiguillon? " 
Higher still/' 

'Duchess de Chevreuse ? 


) # 


“ Higher still, much higher/' 

“Of the-? " D’Artagnan hesitated. 

“Yes, sir," whispered the visitor in a frightened 
voice, “the Queen." 

‘ * And with whom ? '' 


“With whom? Why who else but the Duke 
of-" 


“The Duke of Buckingham? " 

“Yes, sir." 

How do you know this ? Tell me all or—you under¬ 
stand?" 

“ M. Laporte told my wife of the affair, and she told 
me. He is her godfather, and the Queen's private 
attendant and cloak-bearer. He placed my wife in a 
position near the Queen who sadly needed somebody 
she could trust. As you know, the poor Queen is neg¬ 
lected by the King, watched by the Cardinal's spies, 
and betrayed by everyone." 

“Yes, yes, go on," said D'Artagnan, who knew 
nothing but wished to conceal his ignorance. 

'' The Queen believes that someone has written to the 
Duke of Buckingham in her name." 

“A false letter?" 
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"Yes, to get him to come to Paris and then lay a 
trap for him and the Queen." 

"Well, and what has all this got to do with your 
wife ? " 

Her devotion to the Queen is well known and so no 
doubt the Cardinal's people wish to remove her from 
her mistress. Perhaps they wish to frighten her to 
betray her Majesty's secrets or even force her to become 
a spy on her." 

"Possibly, but who carried her off?" said 
D'Artagnan. 

" I believe he is one of the Cardinal's spies. My wife 
noticed that a man appeared to be watching her when¬ 
ever she went out shopping, and she pointed him out 
to me." 

"Would you recognize him ? " 

"Oh, easily. He is a tall, noble-looking gentleman. 
He has a dark complexion, black hair, sharp eyes, and 
a scar on one cheek." 

"Why, that's the man who ran away from me at 
/ Meung!" exclaimed D'Artagnan. "That simplifies 
matters. If your man is mine, with one blow, I shall 
12 kill two birds with one stone. How did you learn that 
your wife had been taken ? '' 

"Laporte told me and then this morning I received 

--." The visitor hesitated and then stopped, clearly 

too frightened to continue. 

" 13 Go on," said D'Artagnan sharply. " It's too late 
for you to withdraw now." 

"Withdraw ! " cried the man, with a sudden show 
of determination. " By the word of a Bonacieux-" 

" Is that your name ? " interrupted D'Artagnan. " It 
seems familiar to me." 

''Most likely, sir. I am your landlord." 

"Ah!" said D'Artagnan, half-rising and bowing, 
" so you are my landlord." 
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Yes, sir. Although it is now three months since you 
hired this apartment, you have forgotten to pay me any 
rent. Seeing you always occupied with your important 
duties at the Louvre, I have not troubled to remind you 
of such a small matter/' 

“ I am grateful to you, my dear Bonacieux, for your 
thoughtfulness/' said D'Artagnan, " and if I can be of 
any service to you-" 

With trembling hands Bonacieux suddenly thrust into 
D’Artagnan's hands the letter, which read as follows: 


Do not search for your wife . She will be set free 
when there is no longer any need to keep her. If you 
lA take a single step to find her you are lost. 


" I am not a fighting man," said Bonacieux. "But 
you are young and brave and you are always sur¬ 
rounded by noble-looking Musketeers. Since these 
Musketeers are commanded by M. de Tr6ville they are 
naturally enemies of the Cardinal. Therefore I thought 
that you and your friends would readily render a ser¬ 
vice to our poor Queen and at the same time be delighted 
to do his Eminence a bad turn." 

"Probably," said D'Artagnan. 

' ‘ And there is the rent which I have not de¬ 
manded-'' 


"Yes, yes, you have already explained that satis¬ 
factorily/’ 

‘' Then, so long as you do me the honour to occupy 
this apartment, I shall not-" 

"Excellent." 

"In addition, if by chance you happen to be short 
of cash, at the moment, I propose to offer you fifty 
pistoles." 

"Admirable. You must be a rich man, my dear 
Bonacieux." 
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" I am 15 comfortably off, sir, and then I have busi¬ 
ness—look, sir, look!” he cried suddenly. " In the 
street! In the doorway on the other side ! A man 
wearing a cloak ! ' 9 

"It is he ! ” exclaimed D'Artagnan and Bonacieux 
together, each recognizing his own particular enemy. 

"This time he will not escape me,” exclaimed 
D'Artagnan, seizing his sword and dashing out of the 
room. 

At the street door he met Athos and Porthos coming 
to pay him a visit. They separated and D'Artagnan 
passed between them like a flash. 

" Hey ! Where are you going? ” cried Porthos. 

"My man of 'Meung! ” replied D'Artagnan as he 
disappeared. 

Knowing that he would not need their help, they con¬ 
tinued on their way up to his apartment. 

When they reached D'Artagnan's rooms Bonacieux 
had gone. He had taken fright and had rushed 
down by the side stairs to hide in his apartment 
below. 


CHAPTER 5 

“ALL FOR ONE AND ONE FOR ALL” 

While D'Artagnan was searching for the man with the 
scar, Aramis arrived, and so, when he returned to his 
lodgings, D'Artagnan found all the three companions 
waiting for him. 

" Well l ” asked Porthos and Aramis together. Athos 
never spoke an unnecessary word and so he merely 
questioned D'Artagnan with a look. 
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D'Artagnan threw his sword on to a chair and wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead. 

" That man must be the devil in person. He dis¬ 
appeared into thin air. It is a pity because his escape 
has lost us a golden opportunity to fill our empty 
purses." 

How is that ? * 9 asked Porthos with disappointment 
in his voice. 

"Planchet," called D'Artagnan to his man, "go 
down to my landlord, M. Bonacieux, and ask him to 
send me half a dozen bottles of wine." 

" Oh, ho ! So you have credit with your landlord ! " 
said Porthos, licking his lips. 

"Yes," replied D'Artagnan, " and if the wine is not 
good I shall send for better." 

"We must use, not abuse," said Aramis in his quiet, 
scholarly voice. 

Over the wine D'Artagnan related to his companions 
all that had passed between him and the landlord. They 
*®were all ears when he explained that Madame Bona¬ 
cieux had been carried off by none other than the man 
with whom he had quarrelled at the 'Jolly Miller. 

" It is not Madame Bonacieux about whom we should 
be anxious," continued D'Artagnan. " It is the Queen 
whose friends are 'sent away from court one after the 
other by a jealous King and that scheming Cardinal." 

"But why does she show such friendship towards 
Spain and England? " remarked Porthos. 

"Well, Spain is her native country," put in Aramis, 

and so it is natural that she should like Spain and the 
Spaniards. 17 As for England, I have heard that she 
likes, not so much England but an Englishman*" 

"By my faith! " said Porthos, "it must be ac¬ 
knowledged that Buckingham is a fine fellow. I have 
never seen a nobler-lookmg man." 

Just then footsteps were heard on the stairs. The 
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door opened suddenly and the landlord ran into the 
room. 

" Save me, gentlemen ! For the love of heaven, save 
me," he gasped. " Four men have come to arrest me." 

"Wait," said D’Artagnan, making a sign to his 
friends to replace their drawn swords. " It's not cour¬ 
age that's needed now, it's prudence." 

Almost immediately, the Cardinal's four men ap¬ 
peared at the door, but they hesitated on seeing the 
three Musketeers with their hands on the hilts of their 
swords. 

" I hope, gentlemen, that you will not hinder us from 
carrying out our orders," asked one who appeared to 
be the leader. 


"On the contrary, we will assist you if necessary," 
said D'Artagnan. 

"But you promised me-" began the trembling 

landlord. 


"Silence ! " whispered D'Artagnan. " We can only 
help you if we are free. If we attacked these fellows, 
they would call for help and we should be arrested also. 
Don't be afraid, you will be set free in a day or so." 

" It seems, nevertheless-" 

"Come, gentlemen," called D'Artagnan, not giving 
the landlord time to continue, "and take him away. 
Keep him under lock and key as long as possible, and 
then he will not worry me about the rent I owe him." 

The men laughed loudly at what they thought was a 
joke, as they went off with their prisoner. 

" I suggest we separate now," said D'Artagnan to his 
companions, "and make independent search for the 
landlord's wife. She holds the key to the whole 
business." 


He then drew his sword and held it straight out in 
front of him, saying, " ' All for one and one for all.' 
That is our "motto, is it not? " 
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The three Musketeers drew their swords immediately. 
Standing facing each other with their four swords 

£°f ed centre, they repeated together the words 

that sealed their friendship, "All for one and one for 
all. 

“Let us 19 take care from now on," said D'Artagnan 
as his friends turned to leave. "We are now four 
against the Cardinal." 


\ 

CHAPTER 6 i 

A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY MOUSE-TRAP 

When anyone was suspected of a crime, he was arrested 
secretly. Then several men were hidden in his home, 
the door was opened to all visitors and they were also 
arrested. So at the end of a few days the police usually 
had a number of the suspected person's associates in 
their power. That was called a “ mouse-trap ". 

M. Monacieux's house, therefore, became a mouse¬ 
trap, and whoever called there was taken and ques¬ 
tioned by the Cardinal's secret police. D'Artagnan's 
rooms were reached by a separate passage and stairs, 
and so those who called to see him escaped being 
detained. In any case nobody but the Musketeers ever 
•°called on him. 

D’Artagnan knew all about such mouse-traps and so 
he kept a close watch on all that happened. From his 
windows he saw all the visitors who came and were 
caught. Having removed a board from the floor of one 
room, he could easily hear through the ceiling below 
nearly everything that was said downstairs. 

About nine o'clock on the evening of the day after 
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the landlord's arrest, D'Artagnan heard a knocking on 
the door below. The door was opened and quickly 
shut. Another mouse had been caught in the mouse¬ 
trap. 

At his listening-hole, D'Artagnan heard a woman's 
voice, and the sounds of struggling. 

“Good heavens!" exclaimed D’Artagnan to him¬ 
self. “It's a woman ! They must be trying to search 
her and they're even using force—the scoundrels ! " 

“ I tell you I am the mistress of this house, gentle¬ 
men," D'Artagnan heard the woman cry. “I am 
Madame Bonacieux. I serve the Queen." 

“Ha! Madame Bonacieux!" murmured D'Ar¬ 
tagnan. “Can I be so lucky as to find the person we 
are all seeking ?'' 

The voice below soon became weak and indistinct. 


One woman alone cannot resist four rough men for 
long. 

‘ 4 They must be tying her hands together. They must 
be going to drag her away," exclaimed D’Artagnan to 
Planchet, jumping up and running to the window. “ My 
sword, quick." 

“Where are you going, sir ? Where are you going ? " 

‘ * I am going down by the window in order to save 
time. Replace the board." 

D'Artagnan let himself down without mishap from 
his first-storey window. He went straight to the door 
of Bonacieux's apartment and knocked loudly. 

“ I wiD go and get caught," he muttered to himself, 
“but the cats inside will find that this mouse has 


claws." 


The instant the door was opened D'Artagnan rushed 
in, sword in hand. 

A few moments later, the people who lived near 
Bonacieux’s house, heard loud cries coming from in¬ 
side, a stamping of feet, a clashing of steel and the 
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s °und o f brealcing furniture. Those who troubled to 
go to their windows to see what was happening, soon 

saw the street door open and four men dash out as if 
the deyil himself were after them. 

Having driven the men away, D'Artagnan shut the 
street door and turned towards Madame Bonacieux. 
bhe was sitting, half-fainting, in an arm-chair. On the 
noor close to her, he saw a lady's handkerchief of very 
ne white hnen As he picked it up he noticed some 
initials beautifully embroidered in one comer. It was 
clear that the handkerchief did not belong to Madame 
Bonacieux, a simple seamstress. 

At that moment Madame Bonacieux recovered her 

senses. She opened her deep blue eyes and looked about 

ir ? terror, but seeing that she was alone with the one 

who had saved her she stretched out her hand with a 
smile. 


“ Ah, sir ! " she said in a low, sweet voice, " you have 

saved me. Allow me to thank you from the bottom of 
my heart. 

“Madam," replied D'Artagnan, holding out the 

handkerchief to her, "you owe me no thanks. I have 

only done what any gentleman would have done in mv 
place. J 


With a gasp she almost snatched the handkerchief 
from his hand and thrust it into her pocket. 

Who are these men and what do they want with 
me?" she asked, speaking more to herself than 
D Artagnan. "They do not seem to be thieves. And 
where is M. Bonacieux ? " 


"Madam, those men are worse than thieves; they 
are the Cardinal's agents. 17 As for your husband, he 
was taken to the ^Bastille yesterday." 

** My husband 1 The Bastille ! " she moaned, wring¬ 
ing her hands. " Oh, my God ! What has he done ? 
Poor man, he is innocent." 
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“ I believe his only crime is to have the fortune and, 
at the same time, the misfortune to be your husband/' 

“ So you know-? ” 

‘' That you were carried off by a man about forty-five 
years of age, with black hair, a dark complexion and a 
scar on one cheek.” 

' ‘ Does my husband know ? '' 

“Oh, yes!” replied D'Artagnan. “He told me. 
4 ‘ But how is it you were set free so soon ? ’' 

“ Fortunately for me I was left unguarded for a time. 
As I had known since the morning why I had been 
carried off, I seized the opportunity to escape by a 
window at the back of the house. Then, naturally, I 
hurried here hoping to find my husband.” 

“To place yourself under his able protection?” 
asked D'Artagnan with a smile. 

“Oh, no ! The poor man is incapable of protecting 
me, but he could serve us in other ways.” 

Who?” 

Ah! That is not my secret and so I must not tell 
you.” 

“However, we must not remain here much longer. 
The men I drove out will soon be back with help and 
then we shall be lost.” 

“Yes, yes, you are right,” cried the young woman 
in a frightened voice. “ But—but where can we go ? ” 
Let us leave here first, and then we shall see. 
Now,” said D'Artagnan, when they were several 
streets away from the house, “where do you wish me 
to conduct you ? ’' 

“ I really do not know,” replied Madame Bonacieux. 
“ My intention was to send my husband to M. Laporte. 
He could then find out for me what has taken place 
at the Louvre during the last three days and whether 
there was any danger in my returning to my duties 
there.” 
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"I could take a message to M. Laporte for you." 

"Without doubt, but for one difficulty. You are not 

known to the doorkeeper at the private door leading to 

the servants’ quarters, and so he would not let you 
enter." 

"But surely there is a password which-" 

" And if I told you the password," she said quickly, 
looking earnestly at him, " would you forget it as soon 
as you had used it ? " 

On my honour and on the word of a gentleman," 
said D’Artagnan. 

" I believe you," she said, " but where shall I go till 
you return ? ’ ’ 

" Is there anybody at whose house M. Laporte can 
call to see you ? ’ ’ 

"No. I can trust nobody." 

" aa I have it! " exclaimed D'Artagnan. "Here is 
where Athos lives. He is one of my friends and we have 
keys of each others' lodgings. He is dining out to-night 

and so you can safely stay here until M. Laporte 
comes." 

Without waiting for her consent, D'Artagnan took 
her arm and led her up the stairs to Athos's small, first- 
floor apartment. 

" Remain here," he said, " and do not open the door 
to anybody unless you hear three taps like this." 

He tapped thrice, twice close together and then once 
after a short interval. 

"Thank you," said Madame Bonacieux. "Now, I 
will tell you what to do. Go to the small side door of 
the Louvre in Rue de l'Echelle and ask for Germain." 

"And then?" 

"When he asks you what you want, answer with 
the words ' Tours' and * Bruxelles \ He will then place 
himself at your service." 

" Then what shall I tell him ? " 
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“Tell him to fetch M. Laporte, the Queen’s personal 
attendant and cloak-bearer/’ 

And what shall I tell M. Laporte ?'' asked 
D’Artagnan, expecting that he would learn something 
more by this seemingly innocent question. 

“Nothing,” she answered with a smile. “Merely 
ask him to come to me without a moment’s delay, and, 
please, do not come back with him.” 

D'Axtagnan waited until Madame Bonacieux had 
closed and locked the door before he hurried off to the 
Louvre. 

In a few minutes he reached the little side door to the 
Louvre in Rue de l’Echelle. As soon as Germain heard 
the password and the order he sent for M. Laporte. 
D’Artagnan told M. Laporte briefly what had happened 
and then explained where Madame Bonacieux was wait¬ 
ing and how to knock on the door. M. Laporte re¬ 
peated the address several times to get it correct. 

He was about to set off down the road when ten 
o’clock sounded. He hesitated and laid a hand on 
D’Artagnan's arm. 

“Young man,” he said, “you must take care be¬ 
cause you may find yourself in trouble for the part you 
have taken in this affair.” 

'' Do you really think so ? ” 

“I am more than certain. Do you happen to have a 
friend whose clock is slow? ” 

What do you mean by that ? ” 

“ I mean that you should call upon him immediately. 
He will then be able to give evidence that you were with 
him at half-past nine. In a court of justice that is called 
an alibi.” 

This seemed very sensible advice to D'Artagnan. He 
immediately took to his heels and in a few minutes 
reached M. de Tr&ville's house. Instead of entering the 
reception-room where M, de Tr^ville was entertaining 
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several visitors, D’Artagnan asked to be shown into a 
side room. The young Guardsman was a frequent 
visitor, and, as he was not in full uniform, the request 
did not appear unusual. The attendant hastened to in¬ 
form M. de Treville that D'Artagnan desired to see him 
for a few minutes, having something of importance to 
tell him. 

As soon as the attendant had left the room, 
D’Artagnan stepped quickly to the mantelpiece where 
stood a large, gilded clock. Opening the glass cover to 
the face, he turned the hands back to twenty-five 
minutes past nine. 

“ I hope you will excuse my unexpected visit, sir/' 
said D'Artagnan when M. de Treville entered the room. 
" I thought that, as it was not yet half-past nine, it was 
not too late to call on you." 

"Not yet half-past nine ! '' said M. de Treville in some 
surprise, looking at the clock. " I thought it was later 
than that. I have some visitors but I think I can spare 
you a few minutes." 

D’Artagnan then entered into a long account of his 
fears concerning the Queen. He spoke of the Car¬ 
dinal's false letter to the Duke of Buckingham to trap 
him and, at the same time, ruin the Queen's honour. 
He mentioned, too, in more detail what had happened 
to Madame Bonacieux. All this deeply interested M. 
de Treville since he himself knew something of what was 
going on and he had not failed to notice that several 
of the Cardinal's agents seemed to have more business 
than necessary at the Louvre. 

At ten o'clock by the clock on the mantelpiece, 
D'Artagnan took his leave, apologizing for having taken 
up so much of the captain's time. M. de treville 
thanked D'Artagnan for the information and compli¬ 
mented him on his loyalty to the Queen's interests. He 
then hurried back to his visitors in the saloon. 
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D'Artagnan walked slowly down the stairs, but at 
the bottom he exclaimed with some show of annoyance 
that he had forgotten his cane. He hurried back up 
the stairs to the room he had just left, and in a moment 
had set the hands of the clock right. He picked up from 
a chair the cane he had so conveniently forgotten and 
22 made his way quickly downstairs and out of the house. 
In choosing M. de Treville, D'Artagnan made certain 
of a trustworthy witness to support his alibi, a witness 
whose word no one would dare to doubt. 


CHAPTER 7 

THE INTRIGUE GROWS TANGLED 

It was a wonderful night, and when D'Artagnan left 
M. de Treville's residence he decided to take a longer 
way home through the public gardens. He strolled 
along, turning over in his mind the events of the past 
few days. Thus, deep in thought, he failed to notice 
the various turnings he took. It was not until he 
stumbled that he looked about him and discovered how 
far he had strayed. His wanderings had led him to that 
part of the town where Aramis lived. Being so near, he 
decided to pay his friend a visit 23 to pass the time and 
talk over recent happenings. 

Eleven o'clock was sounding as he turned into the 
quiet, tree-lined road where Aramis lived. Unfortun¬ 
ately Aramis was not at home as was indicated by the 
closed shutters and dark windows behind them. It was 
delightful weather, and the cool evening air was faintly 
perfumed by the breezes blowing from the gardens. 
D'Artagnan lingered awhile leaning against the trunk 
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of the widely spreading sycamore tree in front of his 
friend's house. 

He was about to turn away when he saw something 
like a shadow come round the corner of the lane a little 
way down the road and make its way silently in his 
direction. This something was wearing a cape and 
hood, but the build and light step decided him that it 
was a woman. Further, the woman appeared anxious 
not to be seen, since she hurried from tree to tree, where 
the shadow almost hid her from sight, and occasionally 
stopped to look round. D’Artagnan remained motion¬ 
less and unseen in the deep shadow of the tree. He 
was uncertain what to do, whether to offer the woman 
his services or 24 let well alone. He decided that she 
certainly knew what she was doing and where she was 
going, and so he made no move and remained watching. 

The woman came slowly down the road, hesitating 
every now and then, and appeared to be counting the 
houses. When she reached the tree beside the house 
where Aramis lived, she stopped and coughed gently. 
She then approached the shuttered window and tapped 
lightly three times at equal intervals. Almost immedi¬ 
ately two sharp taps sounded on the inside of the 
shutters. The woman in the street tapped once in reply. 
Then, a few moments later, the shutters opened a little 
way. 

D'Artagnan by now was ie all eyes and ears. His eyes 
were accustomed to the night, and, being in the deep 
shadow of the sycamore, he could see clearly the woman 
and her movements in the faint light of the stars and 
the rising moon. He saw her take a white object from 
her pocket, without doubt a handkerchief, unfold it a 
little and then hold it up as if to show one corner of it 
to somebody inside the house. D'Artagnan immedi¬ 
ately called to mind the handkerchief that Madame 
Bonacieux had been so anxious to conceal, and so he 
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crept cat-like round the tree trunk to get a little closer 
in order to see better and perhaps to hear what might 
be said. The words that were spoken were indistinct 
but by the sound of the voices it was clear that the 
person inside was also a woman. The woman inside 
then handed out a handkerchief and exchanged it for 
the one that had been shown to her. 

The woman in the street turned to go but, before she 
could pull down her hood, D'Artagnan got a glimpse of 
her face. It was that of his landlord's wife, Madame 
Bonacieux. 

His gasp of surprise caused her to turn and, seemg 
a man, she uttered a cry and fled. 

“ Good heavens ! ” said D'Artagnan to himself, “ this 
must be an affair of great importance. Less than an 
hour ago she asked for M. Laporte to conduct her back 
to the Louvre and now here she is running round the 
streets of Paris, at the risk of being captured again. I 
cannot understand it.” 

The only way of finding out was to follow her. So 
D'Artagnan ran after her, and in a few moments caught 
up with her. Seeing that there was no escape, the 
woman sank to her knees in terror, and in a choking 
voice cried, “Kill me if you will, but I will tell you 

nothing.” 

D'Artagnan lifted the trembling, half-fainting woman 
and told her gently not to be afraid. At first she did 
not seem to realize who he was until he told her his 
name. She then looked up sharply and, on recogniz¬ 
ing him, uttered a low cry of joy and relief. 

"Oh, it's you ! ” she gasped. “Thank God ! 

“Yes, it is I,” said D'Artagnan. “It seems that I 

have been sent to watch over you.” 

‘ * Was it with that intention you followed me ? she 


asked. 

“No, I assure you,” 


replied D'Artagnan. 


“ It was 
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purely by chance that I saw you at the window. You 
are a charming lady but you must admit that you are 
very mysterious/' 

“ Is that to my disadvantage ? " 

“ Oh, no ! On the contrary." 

“Then give me your arm." 

“With pleasure. And now? " 

“You will escort me.” 

“Where?" 

“You will see for yourself, because you will leave 
me at the door. But you must promise that you will 
not wait for me." 

“On my honour/' replied D'Artagnan against his 
will. 

He then gave her his arm and the two set off at a 
fairly quick pace. 

Half-way along Rue de la Harpe, Madame Bona- 
cieux hesitated somewhat, then stopped in front of 
No. 75. With a smile she turned to her escort and held 
out her hand. 

“ Now, sir," she said, “ this is where you must leave 
me. I thank you a thousand times for your company. 
Please leave me now. Midnight is sounding and that is 
the time at which I am expected." 

D'Artagnan shook hands with her and then hurried 

off. 

Madame Bonacieux gave three distinct taps on the 
door. 

When D'Artagnan looked round a moment or so 
later, the door had been opened and shut again; she 
had disappeared. 
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D'Artagnan continued on his way. He had 25 given 
his word not to watch Madame Bonacieux or wait for 
her. In a few minutes he reached the street door lead¬ 
ing up to his rooms. 

" I wonder what will happen next/ 1 he said to him¬ 
self as he went slowly up the stairs. " I am curious to 
know how it will all end/' 

"Badly, sir, very badly !" replied the voice of 
Planchet. 

Like many people deep in thought, D'Artagnan had 
voiced his thoughts as he went up the stairs. 

' ‘ What are you talking about, you idiot ? " demanded 
D'Artagnan. " What has happened ? " 

All sorts of unhappy things." 

What? Explain yourself.'' 

" In the first place M. Athos has been arrested.” 

" Arrested ! Good heavens, what for ? '' 

"They found him here in your rooms and they 
arrested him thinking he was you.” 

"Who?” 

"Why, the guards brought by the four Cardinal's 
agents you chased out of the apartment downstairs an 
hour or so ago." 

" But surely Athos told them who he was, and that 
he knew nothing of the affair." 

" Oh, no ! On the contrary, he said that he would cut 
off my ears if I said a word. He took me on one side 
and whispered, ' Your master needs his liberty because 
he knows everything and I know nothing. They believe 
they have arrested him and so I shall wait three days 

32 
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before I tell them who I am and demand to be set free. 
That will give him time to do what he has to do/ " 

" Bravo, Athos!" said D'Artagnan, more to him¬ 
self than to his man. ‘'Only Athos would think of 
doing such a thing. Then what did they do with him ? '' 
" Four of them took him away, I don't know where, 
perhaps to the Bastille or to the Fort l'Eyeque. Two 
remained with the Cardinal's agents while they searched 
everywhere and examined your papers. Then they all 
went off, leaving all the doors and windows wide open.'' 
" Has Porthos or Aramis called ? " 

"No, sir." 

"Well, remain here, and if they do call tell them 
what has occurred. Tell them also that I shall wait for 
them at the Fir Cone. It is too dangerous for me here, 
and, besides, the house may be watched." 

D'Artagnan hurried off to tell M. de Tr6ville of 
Athos's arrest. 

Unfortunately M. de Treville was not at home. The 
Musketeers were on guard at the Louvre and he was 
with them on inspection. D'Artagnan felt that M. de 
Treville should be informed without delay and so he 
decided to go to the Louvre. His uniform of a King's 
Guardsman ought to be good enough passport. 

He set off immediately towards the river intending to 
save time by crossing on the ferry. On putting his 
hand into his pocket, he found that he had no change, 
and so he was obliged to go along the river and cross 
by the New Bridge. 

As he drew near to the bridge, his attention was 
drawn to two people, a man and a woman, also ap¬ 
proaching the bridge along the same road but from 
the opposite direction. The woman had the form of 
Madame Bonacieux, and the man resembled Aramis. 
Besides, the woman wore the same kind of cape and 
hood as he had seen her wearing, and the man wore 
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the uniform of a Musketeer. The woman's hood was 
pulled down and the man held a handkerchief close to 
his face. 

Reducing his pace, D’Artagnan made his way slowly 
and thoughtfully across the bridge. Madame Bona¬ 
cieux had told him that very evening that she knew 
neither Porthos, Aramis, nor Athos. Nevertheless, here 
she was, in the middle of the night, hurrying through 
the streets of Paris, arm in arm with a man she claimed 
she did not know. 

D'Artagnan was both surprised and annoyed, as he 
was convinced that the woman was Madame Bonacieux. 
In spite of his promise not to watch her, he decided not 
to let this new mystery pass unsolved. He therefore 
regulated his pace so that the hurrying couple were just 
behind him when he reached the lamp in the middle 
of the bridge. He then stopped suddenly and turned 
round to face them. 

''What do you want, sir? " demanded the man with 
a distinctly foreign accent. 

D'Artagnan realized immediately, more than a little 
surprised, that the man was certainty not Aramis. 

" You are not Aramis ! " exclaimed D’Artagnan, un¬ 
able to control himself. 

" No, sir, I am not Aramis," replied the man, " and 
it is clear therefore that you are mistaken and have 
taken us for other people. Allow us to pass." 

"Nevertheless I am only partly mistaken, sir; I do 
know your companion." 

" Sir," interrupted Madame Bonacieux, in a tone of 
reproach, "you gave me your word of honour as a 
gentleman; I hoped that I could trust you." 

" But Madam, I-," began D’Artagnan in a 

troubled voice. 

"Take my arm. Madam," said her companion, 
ignoring D'Artagnan, "and let us be on our way." 
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D’Artagnan did not move. For once in his life he 
did not know what to do or say. 

Madame Bonacieux’s companion stepped forward 
and pushed D’Artagnan aside with his hand. 
D'Artagnan sprang back and drew his sword. At that 
same time and with equal rapidity the stranger drew 
his. 
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SHE RUSHED HEEDLESSLY BETWEEN THE TWO MEN 


“ In the name of heaven, my Lord ! ” cried Madame 
Bonacieux, rushing heedlessly between the two men 
and seizing their swords with her bare hands. 

“My Lord!” said D'Artagnan, suddenly under¬ 
standing. “ Excuse me, sir, but are you-? ” 

“My Lord, the Duke of Buckingham,” continued 
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Madame Bonacieux for him in a low voice. " Now you 
have ruined everything/' 

“My Lord, and you. Madam, I beg your pardon a 
thousand times. Forgive me and tell me whether I can 
serve you in any way/' 

“You seem to be a brave young man," said Buck¬ 
ingham, holding out his hand to D'Artagnan who took 
it respectfully but firmly. “I accept your offer will¬ 
ingly. Please follow us at a short distance until we 
reach the Louvre, and if anyone spies on us, kill 
him.” 

D'Artagnan placed his drawn sword under his arm, 
allowed the Duke and his companion to go a few paces, 
and then followed them. 

Fortunately, he had no opportunity of giving the 
Duke proof of his devotion. When the couple reached 
the side door to the Louvre in Rue de l'Echelle, Madame 
Bonacieux tapped three times slowly. The door 
opened silently, and they disappeared inside. 

D'Artagnan waited a moment and then hurried off 
to the entrance to the palace in an attempt to get into 
touch with M. de Tr<§ville. The officer of the guard 
told him that the inspection was over and that 
M. de Treville had gone to pay his respects to his 

M^aj esty. 

There was clearly nothing to be done except wait until 

the morning to report Athos's arrest. # ,, 

“In any case, Athos is in no immediate danger, 
mused D'Artagnan as he 22 made his way to the Fir 
Cone, “ while, on the other hand, he is more than likely 
amusing himself by annoying the exa m i n i n g officer at 

the prison/' , . . ... 

At the Fir Cone he found Porthos and Aramis waiting 

for him. He told them about Athos and then, without 

eivine anv details, mentioned that the Bonacieux affair 

had been cleared up. With a sigh of disappointment 
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Porthos called for another bottle of wine. They filled 
their glasses and 26 drank to the health of their absent 


friend and to the confusion of their enemies. 


CHAPTER 9 

THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM MAKES 

A CONFESSION 

Madame Bonacieux quietly closed the small side door 
behind her and then led the Duke along the foot of the 
wall for a short distance. They reached a servants' 
entrance which was open by day and supposed to be 
locked by night. Madame Bonacieux pushed this door 
and it opened to her touch. After the two had entered 
she carefully closed and then locked this door. They 
were now in complete darkness, but Madame Bonacieux 
knew every turn of the passages and corridors and every 
step of the stairs. Taking the Duke by the hand, she led 
him slowly up two flights of stairs and then along a 
corridor with several turnings. At the end of this 
corridor she unlocked a door and pushed the Duke 
gently into a small room dimly lighted by a single 
candle. 

“ Remain here, my Lord," she whispered. “ Some¬ 
one will come to you soon." 

She then closed the door carefully behind him. 

In a few minutes a door, hidden behind heavy cur¬ 
tains, was opened and a woman entered the room. It 
was Anne, Queen of France. With her was Donna 
Estefania, the only one of her Spanish women who had 
not yet been driven from her side by the jealous King 
and the scheming Richelieu. 
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The Queen was then in her twenty-sixth year, that is 
to say, she was in the full splendour of her beauty. For 
a moment the Duke stood motionless and speechless. 
Never before had the Queen appeared to him so beauti¬ 
ful as she did at that moment. 

The Queen took a step forward and Buckingham sank 
to one knee before her. 

"My Lord," she said gently, "you already know 
that it was not I who sent you the letter.'' 

"Yes, Madam! Yes, your Majesty!" replied the 
Duke. " I know that I must have been mad, senseless. 


to believe that snow could come to life, or marble warm. 
Nevertheless, I have lost nothing by the journey, be¬ 
cause I see you." 

" But, my Lord, you know why, and under what con¬ 
ditions, I see you. By coming to France secretly, you 
risk your life, and I risk my honour. I have consented 
to see you to tell you that we must never meet again." 

"The sweetness of your voice, my Queen, covers the 
hardness of your words. Nothing in the world can keep 
apart two hearts that belong to each other." 

"My Lord," said the Queen softly, "you forget that 
I have never said that I loved you." 

" Nevertheless, you have never told me that you do 
not love me. It is now three years since I saw you for 
the first time. Shall I tell you how you were dressed 
then ? Shall I describe each ornament you wore ? I 
shut my eyes and I see you as you were then. I open 
them and I see you as you are now, that is to say, a 
hundred times more beautiful." 

"What madness ! " murmured the Queen, although 
she was deeply touched by the Duke's words. ^ What 
madness to feed your love on mere memories ! ” 

1 ' Alas ! I have nothing but my memories. They 
are my sole happiness, my treasure, my hope. Every 
time I see you is a fresh diamond which I enclose in 
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the casket of my heart. This is the fourth you have let 
fall and I have picked it up. In three years, my Queen, 
I have only seen you four times. The first time was at 
the royal ball, the second at the palace of Madame de 
Chevreuse, and the third at the garden party at 
Amiens." 

“My Lord," said the Queen, blushing, “it is 
possible that the influence of the gardens, the charm 
of the beautiful evening, and fate combined to allow 
us to talk together alone for a few moments, in order 
to bring about my downfall. Nevertheless, my Lord, 
you must remember that the Queen cannot do what, 
as a woman, I might wish to do." 

“You would love me, then, if you were not Queen ! 
Madam, say that you would love me. It must be 
only the dignity of your rank that makes you so cruel 
to me." 

“Oh, my God, my God!" murmured the Queen. 

This is more than I can bear. In the name of heaven, 
I do not know whether I love you or not. Have pity 
on me and leave me at once. Oh, if any harm should 
come to you in this country, I shall go mad with grief. 
Go, I beg of you." 

How beautiful you are ! How I love you ! '' said 
Buckingham quietly, as if he had not heard her. 

“ Please, my Lord, go at once," said the Queen in a 
trembling voice. “Come back as ambassador! " she 
continued in a whisper. ' * Come back as minister! 
Come back surrounded with guards who will protect 
you, with servants who will watch over you! Then, 
I shall no longer fear for your life and I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you honourably at court sometimes." 

Do you mean what you say r'' 

“Yes." 

Then give me something that will remind me that 
I have not been dreaming. Give me something you have 
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worn, and that I may wear—a ring, a necklace, a 
chain.” 

“ Will you go immediately, if I do ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ You will leave France also? ” 


”1 promise.” 

“ Wait, then, a moment.” 

The Queen left the room but was absent only a few 
moments. When she returned she carried a small 
casket, with her initials inlaid with gold. 

“Take this, my Lord,” she said. “Keep this, and 
sometimes wear what it contains, in memory of me.” 

Buckingham took the casket. The Queen, with tears 
in her eyes, stretched out her hand and Buckingham 
pressed his lips to it. Then, faithful to his promise, he 
hurried straight out of the room. 

In the corridor Madame Bonacieux was waiting for 
him. With the same carefulness and the same good 


luck they succeeded in leaving the Louvre unseen 


MONSIEUR BONACIEUX AT THE BASTILLE 

When Bonacieux was arrested he was taken straight 
to the Bastille. That alone was sufficient to fill ton 
with despair. The exa m i n ing officer, skilled in his 
business, made the miserable man soon understand 
that, if he did not speak freely, there were various 
means, not altogether agreeable, of making him. 

Then instead of questioning the prisoner, the officer 
made a long speech pointing out the terrible danger 
that awaited unimportant citizens who interfered m 
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public affairs. He spoke 27 at great length of the power 
of his Eminence the Cardinal, and, fixing his hawk's 
eyes on the poor, trembling man, he bade him reflect 
upon the seriousness of his situation. 

All this was unnecessary, for Bonacieux's reflections 
took him less than two seconds. He explained that no¬ 
body respected or honoured his Eminence the Cardinal 
more than he did, or realized the good fortune of 
France to be governed by such a noble statesman as 
his Eminence file Cardinal. 

" Indeed!" remarked the officer. "If that is so, 
how is it you find yourself here in the Bastille charged 
with treason ? ’ * 


"Treason!" cried Bonacieux. 


"Treason! How is 


it possible for me, 
treason ? 11 


a poor trader, to be guilty of 


"You have a wife, have you not ? * ' asked the officer, 
seeming to ignore Bonacieux's question. 

" Yes, sir. That is to say, I had one once." 

Hum I What have you done with her if you have 
her no longer ? '' 

" He has carried her off, sir." 

"Who ? " demanded the officer rather sharply. 

"I—I am not certain, sir," replied Bonacieux, fear¬ 
ful that he had, perhaps, said too much. "I—I only 
suspect." 

" Well, and whom do you suspect? " 

Poor Bonacieux was a8 in a terrible fix. Should he 
tell everything or deny everything ? If he denied every¬ 
thing they would think he knew too much and was 
afraid to speak. If he told all he knew, it might be con¬ 
sidered proof of his willingness to help. He therefore 
decided to answer all questions as well as he could. 

"I suspect a tall dark man," he said. "By his 
dignified bearing he is without doubt a nobleman. My 
wife pointed him out to me one day when I accom- 
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panied her to the Louvre where she works. She told 
me that he had several times followed her when she 
went shopping/' 

On hearing this description, the officer appeared 
somewhat uneasy. 

" His name ? " 

" I don't know his name, nevertheless, I assure you 
that I could recognize him instantly even if he were 
among thousands of people." 

The officer grew still more uneasy. 

" Instantly ! Among thousands of people ! " he said 
sharply. 

"That is to say-," began Bonacieux, who saw 

that he had said too much. "That is to say-" 

"You have said that you would instantly recognize 
the person," said the officer, writing quickly. "Before 
we continue our pleasant conversation, somebody must 
be informed that you know the man who carried off 
your wife." 

" But I have not told you that I know him," cried 
Bonacieux in despair. "On the contrary, I told 
you-'' 

" Guards, take the prisoner away," said the officer, 
without even lifting his eyes from his writing. 

‘ ‘ Where shall we put him ? '' asked one of the guards. 

"In a dungeon, of course," said the officer im¬ 
patiently. 

" Which one, sir? " 

" Good heavens ! In the first one you find empty on 
condition that it's safe," shouted the officer. 

" Alas ! Alas ! " moaned the miserable man. " What 
terrible crime has my wife committed ? They believe I 
have helped her and will surely punish me with her. A 
dungeon ! The first they come to ! Ah, that's it! A 
night is soon passed and then—the gallows I Oh, my 
God, have pity on me! " 
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The guards, accustomed to such cries and moans, led 
the half-fainting prisoner away to a dungeon. The 
officer hastily finished his letter and then called his 
personal attendant to deliver it at once. 

That night Bonacieux did not close his eyes once. 
All night he sat in the corner of his dungeon, sighing 
loud enough to soften the heart of a tiger. As dawn 



drew near, his fears increased, and the perspiration 
stood in great drops on his forehead. Suddenly the 
bolts of the dungeon door were drawn with a bang. He 
gave one terrified jump and then collapsed on the floor, 
convinced that at last he was to be taken out and 
hanged. When, however, he saw that it was merely 
the examining officer's attendant and not the prison 
guards, he was ready to embrace him. 







CHAPTER 11 


A CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


Bonacieux was taken to the examining officer for 
further questioning. 

"Your affair has become much more serious since 


last night," began the officer. "The only way you can 
avoid his Eminence's displeasure is to 29 make a clean 
breast of everything." 

" I am only too anxious to tell you everything," said 
Bonacieux. " That is to say, everything I know." 

" In the first place, where is your wife ? " 

"Why, I have already told you she has been carried 
off." 


"I know you did, but she escaped yesterday after¬ 
noon with your help." 

"Escaped! Believe me, sir, if she did, it was not 
my fault." 

"Explain, then, why you visited your neighbour, M. 
d'Artagnan, yesterday and had a long talk with him." 

" Ah ! Yes, sir, it's true I visited him, but it seems 
that I did wrong in doing so." 

" Why did you visit him ? " 

'‘ I begged him to help me find my wife. I imagined 
then that I had a right to find her. It seems that I was 
mistaken, and I humbly beg your pardon, sir." 

" What was M. d'Artagnan's reply ? " 

"M. d'Artagnan promised to help me, but I soon 
discovered that he was betraying me." 

"Stop talking nonsense. You made some arrange¬ 
ment with him, with the result that he ao put to flight 
the officers of the law, who had arrested your wife, and 
has since hidden her away somewhere." 
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“ M. d'Artagnan ! He—he has carried off my wife ? " 
groaned the miserable man, hardly knowing what to 
say in his helplessness. 

" Fortunately for you, M. d'Artagnan is in our hands. 
I will have him brought in." 

" By my faith, sir, I ask for nothing better. I shall 
not be sorry to see the face of somebody I know." 

"Bring in M. d'Artagnan," said the officer to the 
guards. 

Two guards entered with Athos between them. 

"M. d'Artagnan," began the officer, addressing 
Athos. 

"But that isn't M. d'Artagnan I " exclaimed Bona- 
cieux excitedly. 

"What! Not M. d'Artagnan?" demanded the 
officer, hardly able to believe his ears. 

. “Not the least in the world like him," replied Bona- 
cieux. 

“ What is this gentleman's name then ? " 

"That I am unable to tell you. I don't even know 
him." 


7 What! You don't know him ? '' shouted the officer, 
>ing control of himself. 

"No." 


Have you ever seen him before ? '' 

"Oh, yes. I've seen him, but I have never met him 

or spoken to him." 

. “ What is your name ? " demanded the officer, turn¬ 
ing to Athos. 


7 Athos," replied the Musketeer calmly. 

But that's not a man's name; it's die name of a 
jnountain," interrupted Bonacieux, beginning to ai lose 
his head also. 


^That is my name," said Athos. 

'But you said your name was D'Artagnan," said 
the officer. 
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Me ? 

"Yes, you." 

“ Oh ! 17 As to that, one of the guards said to me, 

You are M. d’Artagnan,’ and I replied, ' Do you think 
so ? ’ The guards said they were certain, and naturally 
I did not wish to contradict them because I might have 
made a mistake." 

"Sir, you insulted the officers of the law." 

" Not at all," replied Athos quietly. 

"But you are M. d’Artagnan," shouted the officer, 
banging the table with his hand. 

"There you are; even you are saying it now," said 
Athos with a smile. 

"There is no doubt whatsoever in the matter," said 
Bonacieux, unable to 32 hold his tongue any longer. 
"M. d’Artagnan is my tenant, although he does not 
pay me any rent, and for this reason alone I should 
know him when I see him. M. d'Artagnan is a veiy 
young man, whereas this man is at least thirty years of 
age. M. d’Artagnan is in the company of Guards com¬ 
manded by M. des Essarts. This gentleman is one of 
M. de Treville’s Musketeers. Look at his uniform, sir, 
look at his uniform." 

" Hum ! That’s true at least," said the officer, half 
to himself. 

Just at that moment the door opened and a messenger 
handed the officer a message. 

The miserable woman! ’ ’ remarked the officer as 
he read the letter. 

* ‘ What is that you say, sir ? " asked Bonacieux. " I 
hope you are not referring to my wife." 

"Most certainly I am. Your affair gets worse and 
worse every moment." 

"But, sir," begged Bonacieux, "please tell me how 
my own personal affairs can be made worse by any¬ 
thing my wife does while I am in prison ? ’' 
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‘‘How? Because what she does is part of a plan 
previously arranged between you. ’ ’ 

“I have already sworn to you, sir, that I know noth¬ 
ing of what my wife has done. You are making a most 
terrible mistake, sir. I am innocent of eveiything. 

“ By the way,” said Athos calmly to the officer, “ if 
you have no further need of me, send me elsewhere. 
Your M. Bonacieux is boring.” 

The officer made a sign to the guards to take the 
prisoners away. 

“Take them away,” he said, "and let them be 
guarded more closely than ever.” 

” If your business is with M. d'Artagnan,” said Athos 
calmly, without moving from where he stood, ” I do not 
see how in the world I can take his place.” 

"Take them back to where they came from,” shouted 
the officer to the guards, "and not a word of this to 
anyone. This is an affair of State. ’ ’ 

Shrugging his shoulders, Athos turned and followed 
his guards. M. Bonacieux, weeping and moaning, was 
taken back to his dungeon. 

At the Fort l’Eveque, where Athos was imprisoned, 
he was again questioned by the examining officer of 
that prison. Calmly Athos explained that he knew 
neither M. Bonacieux nor his wife, and had never 
spoken to one or the other. Patiently he told how he 
had called about ten o’clock, to see his friend M. 
d’Artagnan. His visit was rather late, but he had been 
detained by M. de Tffiville with whom he had dined, in 
company with some twenty other people. He named 
numerous distinguished gentlemen. 

The examining officer soon became as much troubled 
and confused as the other at the Bastille. Being also 
in the Cardinal's party, he was anxious to obtain proofs 
against the Musketeer, but the witnesses named bv 
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Athos, namely M. de Treville and his distinguished 
guests, made the officer hesitate to keep his prisoner any 
longer. Yet he dared not release him, and so in the 
end decided to submit a report to the governor of the 
prison and wait for further instructions. 


CHAPTER 12 

MONSIEUR BONACIEUX ANSWERS 
A FEW INNOCENT QUESTIONS 

During the day, except for meals, Bonacieux sat 
with his head in his hands, starting at the slightest 
sound. 

About nine that evening his door was opened. 

“ Follow me," said the guard. 

“ Follow you ! " cried Bonacieux. " At this time of 
the night! Oh, my God, my God! This time I am 
indeed lost/' 

He followed the guard, without resisting, hardly 
knowing what he was doing. 

Feeling the fresh air on his heated face, he realized 
that he had reached the prison courtyard. He looked 
wildly round him. A carriage was waiting and he was 
told to get into it. This surely was the end; he was 
being taken to the hangman. He gave one feeble groan 
like that of a dying man, and fainted. 

After a short drive the carriage arrived at the Rue 
des Bons Enfants, which ran along the back of a great 
palace, and stopped at a low door. At a signal the door 
was opened silently and Bonacieux was taken by two 
guards from the arms of the prison guard who had sat 
supporting him- One on each side, they half-carried 
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him along several corridors, and up some stairs to a 
hall where they left him. 

Bonacieux had accompanied his guards like a man 
in a dream. He had seen things as through a fog. His 
ean> had heard sounds but they had been meaningless 
to him. He could have been hanged without his mak¬ 
ing one movement to defend himself or uttering a single 
cry to beg for mercy. 

Gradually his senses came back to him and he found 
himself seated in a large, beautifully furnished hall. His 
back was against the wall, his arms hanging down at 
his sides exactly as the guards had left him. Slowly 
he realized that his fears had perhaps been exaggerated. 
He turned his head to the right, to the left, upwards and 
downwards. As nobody came to stop him he 33 took 
courage and drew up one leg and then the other. At 
ength, with the help of both hands, he lifted himself 
trom the seat and he found himself safely on his feet. 

Just then a gentleman came from a side room and 
spoke to him. 

w ^ y°uir name Bonacieux ? " he asked politely. 

Yes, sir; yes, my Lord/' stammered Bonacieux in 

a voice that could hardly be heard. " Yes, sir. At your 
service, sir. J 

*P lease ,” said the gentleman, standing 
aside to let the man pass. 

Bi° naci eux obeyed and with trembling legs entered a 
large, well-furnished office. 

In front of the fireplace stood Cardinal Richelieu, 
ihere was nothing in his dress to indicate his high rank, 

r° uld , K ve been impossible for anyone who 

0l Tn? 0t kno , w ^ ls * ace ’ to h av e guessed who he was. 

e Senueman attendant handed the Cardinal some 
papers and then left the room. 

r rom time to time his Eminence lifted his eyes from 
the papers and looked steadily at Bonacieux 
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You are accused of high treason/' said the Car¬ 
dinal at last. 

So I have been told, my Lord,” answered Bona- 
cieux, using the same title as he had heard the 
attendant use. “But I assure you, my Lord, that X 
am innocent.” 

With difficulty, the Cardinal held back a smile. 

“You have conspired with your wife, with Madame 
de Chevreuse and with the Duke of Buckingham.” 

“I have heard my wife mention those names, my 
Lord.” 

“When?” 

She said that Cardinal Richelieu had drawn the 
Duke of Buckingham to Paris by a trick in order to ruin 
him and, with him, the Queen.” 

| ‘ Did she say that ? '' asked the Cardinal sharply. 

“Yes, my Lord, but I told her she was wrong to say 
such things, and that his Eminence was incapable-” 

“ Hold your tongue ! You are an idiot,” interrupted 
the Cardinal sharply. 

“ That is exactly what my wife said, my Lord.” 

Do you know who carried off your wife ? ' * 

“No, my Lord. I had suspicions, but as they dis¬ 
pleased the examining gentleman at the Bastille, I no 
longer have them.” 

Are you aware that your wife has escaped ? * * 

‘ 4 I was told so this morning by the gentleman who 
had examined me—a kindly gentleman.” 

Again the Cardinal had difficulty in holding back a 
smile. 

* ‘ When you went to the Louvre to fetch your wife, 
did you always return directly home ? ” 

'' Oh, no ! She usually had business at linen-drapers 
on the way.” 

* * Who are these drapers ? ” 

” I do not know their names, but one lives at No. 25 
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Rue de Vaugirard and the other at No. 75 Rue de la 
Harpe. /%J 


, 1 ®}d you enter these places with her ?’' 

Oh, no, mv Lord! They are private residences, 
bhe always told me to wait at the door, and I waited.” 

You are a very obliging husband, my dear Bona- 
cieux, said the Cardinal. 

Ah ! He calls me ' my dear Bonacieux ',” thought 
Bonacieux Matters are going well, it seems.” 

1 he Cardinal rang a silver desk bell and his attendant 
entered immediately. 

" Find the Count de Rochefort and tell him I want 
him at once. 


‘ ‘ He is in the ante-room waiting to see your Emin¬ 
ence, replied the attendant. 

“ Your Eminence ! ” murmured Bonacieux, his eyes 
as large as saucers in astonishment. 

The door opened and the Count de Rochefort came 
in. 


“ It is he ! ” cried Bonacieux. 

" He ? Who ? ' J demanded the Cardinal with some 
annoyance. 

" Why, the man who carried off my wife ! ” 

The Cardinal rang his bell sharply. 

” Take this man back to the care of his guards,” he 
said to the attendant as soon as he appeared, " and keep 
him until I send for him.” F 

” No, my Lord, your Eminence ! It is not he,” cried 
Bonacieux. I am mistaken. This is quite another 
man. This is an honest man, my Lord.” 

Take the fool away,” said the Cardinal impatiently. 


c 



CHAPTER 13 


HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL RICHELIEU 

SETS ANOTHER TRAP 


Rochefort waited until the door was closed before he 
spoke. 

“ The Queen and the Duke have met/' he said. 

“ Where ?" 

“At the Louvre." 

“Who told you ? " 

Madame de Lannoy, one of the Queen's ladies. She 
is devoted to your Eminence, as you know." 

‘ ‘ How was it arranged ? '' 

About half-past twelve last night, while the Queen 
was sitting in her private room chatting with her ladies, 
a lady-in-waiting entered and handed her a folded 
handkerchief." 

'' And then ? '' 

“The Queen's hands trembled and she turned pale. 
She rose, and in a troubled voice told the ladies to wait 
until she returned. She went out by the side door, 
accompanied by her Spanish lady-in-waiting." 

* ‘ How long was she absent ? '' 

“About half an hour, but during that time she 
returned alone to the room to fetch a small silver 


casket. 

“When the Queen returned later, did she have the 
casket with her? " asked the Cardinal eagerly. 

“No, your Eminence." 

' ‘ Does Madame de Lannoy know what was in the 
casket ? '' 


‘ ‘ A dress ornament with twelve diamonds, the one 
s Maiestv gave the Queen recently on her birthday*" 
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* Perhaps the Queen has sent them to her jeweller for 
cleaning? " 

“ I visited the jeweller this morning and he says that 
he has none of the Queen's jewels for cleaning or 
repair." 

Do you know where the 'Duchess de Chevreuse and 
the Duke of Buckingham were hidden in Paris? " 

"No, your Eminence. My agents have not yet 
found out." 


"Nevertheless, I think I know. Most probably one 
was at No. 25 Rue de Vaugirard and the other at No. 75 
Rue de la Harpe. Take ten of my Guards and search 
both houses. Arrest both the Duke and the Duchess, 
that is, if the birds have not flown." 

After his chief agent, Rochefort, had gone, the Car¬ 
dinal sat 34 thinking over the affair for a few minutes. 
Then, S5 having made up his mind, he rang for his 
attendant and ordered him to bring in Bonacieux. 

"It seems that you have been unjustly suspected," 
said the Cardinal to Bonacieux. " Here, take this bag 
of three hundred pistoles and I hope you will forgive 
me the trouble you have been caused." 

. " I—I forgive you, your Eminence ! " gasped Bona¬ 
cieux, hardly able to believe his ears. " But you have 
every right to arrest me. You are able to have me tor¬ 
tured. You are able to have me hanged. You are the 
master and I am nobody. I forgive you, your Emin¬ 
ence I You cannot mean it." 


"Yes, I do," said the Cardinal with a smile, "and, 

as you can see, I am also generous. I do not want you 

to go away unhappy, as I hope we shall meet again, my 
friend." 


" Whenever your Eminence desires. I am always at 
your Eminence's orders." 

The Cardinal patted him on the shoulder and then 
made him a sign to go. 
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Once outside the room, Bonacieux's tongue began to 
wag. 

/ The Cardinal has touched me with his hand/' he 
cried. " The great man has called me his friend. Long 
live the Cardinal! " And so singing the Cardinal's 

praises, he made his way along the corridors on his way 
out. 

The Cardinal listened with a smile on his face. 

“ Good," he said to himself. "That man will now 
do anything I ask of him without question." 

Before long, the Count de Rochefort returned. 

"Well? " asked the Cardinal eagerly. 

"Your Eminence was right," said Rochefort. "A 
lady of importance and a noble gentleman have lodged 
at the two houses your Eminence mentioned. But the 
lady left last night, and the gentleman this morning." 

"I was right," said the Cardinal more to himself 
than to the Count. " It is too late to follow them. The 
Duchess is at Tours by now, and the Duke on his way 
to England. It is in London we must look for the 
diamonds." 

"What are your Eminence's instructions? " 

The Cardinal paced the room several times before 
replying. 

" Nobody is to know a word of what has passed. In 
particular, the Queen must remain in ignorance of the 
fact that we know her secret." 

‘ ‘ Bonacieux ? '' 

" Oh, I sent him off with a bag of money and he is 
now singing my praises to the world," said the Car¬ 
dinal with a smile. "He is just the man to spy on his 
wife. Keep in touch with him. Now, send Vitray to 
me at once." 

The Cardinal seated himself at his desk and, after a 
few minutes' thought, wrote the following letter, but left 
it without signature. 




" I SENT HIM OFF WITH A BAG OF MONEY ” 
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Milady, 

Arrange to be at the first ball at which the Duke of 
Buckingham is present. On his doublet he will wear 
an ornament with twelve diamond pendants . Cut off 
two of these, and as soon as you have them in your 
possession, let me know. 

He carefully sealed the letter in its envelope which 
he addressed to: 


Lady Winter, 

London. 

“ Vitray/' he said as soon as the man presented him¬ 
self, “I want you to set out immediately for London 
and deliver this letter personally to Lady Winter. Here 
is an order on my treasurer for two hundred pistoles. I 
shall expect you back within six days/' 

The messenger took the letter and the order, bowed 
low, and hurried from the room. 


CHAPTER 14 

M. DE TREVILLE SHOWS HIS GASCON 

DETERMINATION 


To the Musketeers, M. de Tr6ville was something more 
than their commanding officer. The moment a man 
put on the uniform of a Musketeer he could be as certain 
of M. de TrSville's aid and support as if he were his 


own brother. 

As soon as Tr6ville heard of Athos's arrest he 38 set 
enquiries on foot to find out where the Musketeer had 
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been imprisoned. It was discovered eventually that he 
was held in the prison, Fort l'Eveque. At the prison 
the governor informed Treville that the prisoner, who 
persisted in calling himself Athos, could not be released 

without written authority from his Eminence Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

"In fact," the officer added, "the prisoner was 
arrested on his Eminence's instructions." 

Without wasting further time, M. de Treville 22 made 
his way to the Louvre to make his complaint to the 
King in person and obtain Athos's release. As captain 
of the King's Musketeers, Treville had, at all times, 
right of entry direct to his Majesty. 

At the Louvre he learned that the Cardinal was with 
the King. This made Treville all the more determined 
to get Athos out of prison before it was too late, and 
if possible 37 to force the Cardinal's hand. 

'You arrive at a suitable moment," said the King 
to Ti^ville as he entered. "I have learned some fine 
things about your Musketeers." 

And I have some fine things to say to your Majesty 
about the civilian police and their officers," replied 
1 reville coldly. 

.. * toe honour to inform your Majesty," con¬ 

tinued Treville in the same cold voice, " that a party of 
police agents entered a private dwelling and laid hands 
on one of my, or rather your, Musketeers. He was con¬ 
ducted along the open streets like a common thief and 
thrown into the Fort l'Eveque. All this they did upon 

t-u °* < J er W ^toh the prison officer refuses to show me. 
Ihe Musketeer in question is of unquestionable char¬ 
acter and loyalty, and is already known favourably to 
your Majesty—M. Athos." 

" Athos, Athos," said the King. " Yes, in fact I do 
know the name." 

" No doubt your Majesty remembers," said Treville, 
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‘ that Athos is the Musketeer who, much against his 
will, was forced into a duel by M. de Cahusac, the 
finest swordsman in his Eminence's Guards, and to his 
regret wounded the Guardsman severely. S8 By the 
way," added Treville, turning to the Cardinal, " I hope 
that M. de Cahusac has now fully recovered." 

" Thank you," said the Cardinal, with an angry look 
in his eye. 

To the King, Treville continued, " Athos, it seemed, 
went to pay a visit to one of his friends, a young Gascon 
serving in your Majesty's Guards under M. des Essarts. 
The young man happened to be absent at the time and 
so M. Athos decided to wait for him. He had hardly 
taken up a book and seated himself when the door was 
forced open and a crowd of police agents rushed in." 

The Cardinal made the King a sign as much as to 
say, "That is the affair about which I have just spoken 
to you." 

"We know about that," said the King, " since it was 
done in our service." 

"So it was also in your Majesty's service," said 
Tr6ville, " that one of my, or rather your. Musketeers, 
was seized in this manner, and dragged through the 
streets, a public insult to die uniform he wore. This 
gallant, loyal gentleman has ten times shed his blood 
in your Majesty's service and is ready to do so again." 

The King, beginning to be shaken, turned to the 
Cardinal. 

" Is that how you arrange these affairs ? " he said. 

"Your Majesty," said the Cardinal, who felt that he 
was on safe ground, " M. de Treville does not mention 
that this innocent Musketeer, this gentleman of un¬ 
questionable conduct, had only an hour before attacked 
with his sword four agents of the police who had been 
ordered to investigate an affair of the highest impor¬ 
tance." 
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"I defy his Eminence to prove it,” said Treville, 
speaking with Gascon directness. “M. Athos, I will 
confide to your Majesty, is a man of noble birth and 
yesterday he did me the honour of dining with me. 
After dinner, that is to say one hour before the supposed 
attack on the brave police agents, M. Athos was con¬ 
versing with my other guests, among whom were the 
Count de Chalus and the Duke de la Tremouille, gentle¬ 
men well known to your Majesty.” 

The King looked at the Cardinal as if to ask for some 
explanation. 

' I have received written reports in proof of this 
business,” said the Cardinal, replying to the King’s 
look of interrogation. ” Besides,” he continued, taking 
a folded sheet of paper from his pocket, “the agents 
were so ill-treated that they made a special complaint 
which I now have the honour of presenting to your 
Majesty.” 

4 ‘ Is the written word of the civil police to be com¬ 
pared with the word of honour of the commander of 
his Majesty’s Musketeers? ” demanded M. de Treville 
fearlessly. 

“Come, come, Treville, hold your Gascon tongue,” 
said Ihe King, although he began to suspect that the 
Cardinal had been caught out in one of his tricks. 

‘ * If his Eminence has any suspicions against one of 
my Musketeers,” said Tr6ville, “I demand an en¬ 
quiry.” 

“I have reason to believe,” said the Cardinal as if 
he had not heard TrSville’s angry words, “ that a young 
Gascon, a friend of the Musketeer, lives in the house 
where die arrest was made.” 

" Your Eminence means M. d’Artagnan ? ” 

“I mean a young man who is a prot 6g6 of yours, 
M. de Treville.” 

“Yes, your Eminence, it is the same.” 
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Do you not think that this young man has given 
bad advice-” 

"To M. Athos, a man much older than he?” in¬ 
terrupted Treville sharply. " Besides, M. d'Artagnan 
passed a part of the evening with me.” 

" Hum ! ” said the Cardinal. " It seems that half 
Paris passed the evening with you.” 

" Does your Eminence doubt my word ?'' said 
Treville, raising his voice, his face flushed with anger. 

Good heavens, no ! ” said the Cardinal calmly. 
"Nevertheless, I would like to know at what time he 
was with you.” 

" As to that, I can also speak with certainty, your 
Eminence. When he called to see me it was half-past 
nine by the clock, although I had the impression that 
it was later.” 

And at what time did he leave your house ? ' f 

"At ten o'clock, that is to say, one hour after the 
event.” 

The Cardinal could not for a moment doubt the 
honesty and loyalty of M. de Treville and he felt that 
victory was gradually escaping him. 

"Nevertheless,” he said, after a moment's thought, 
"you cannot ignore the fact that Athos was arrested in 
that house.” 

"Is it forbidden for a friend to visit another, or a 
Musketeer of my company to be friendly with a Guards¬ 
man of M. des Essarts's company ? ” 

Certainly, when the house he visits is under sus¬ 
picion.” 

" Perhaps you did not know, Treville,” added the 
King, "that the house was under suspicion.” 

"Indeed, your Majesty, I did not. The house may 
be under suspicion, but I deny that it is so in the part 
inhabited by M. d'Artagnan. I can assure you, hire, 
that M. d'Artagnan is most devoted to your Majesty/' 
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Let me see, was it not this young man who wounded 

Jussac one day in that unfortunate meeting near the 

Deschaux Monastery? 1 ' asked the King, looking 

sideways at the Cardinal, whose face reddened with 
anger. 

“ And 39 put Bernajoux out of action the next day," 
continued M. de Treville. " Yes, Sire, yes, it is the 
same young man. Your Majesty has a good memory. 11 

" 40 Come now,” said the King to the Cardinal, 
what shall we decide ? " 

"That concerns your Majesty more than me," re¬ 
plied the Cardinal. "I should decide that he was 
guilty.” 

"And I should deny it," said Treville. " However, 

his Majesty has judges and these judges will decide after 
a public enquiry." 

Yes, yes," said the King, hoping to avoid making 
a personal decision, " that’s the best thing to do. Send 
the case before the judges; it’s their business to judge." 

Only," added Treville, " it is a sad thing in these 
troublesome times, that a man of proved honesty and 
loyalty cannot escape persecution and injustice. I will 
answer for the army, but I can assure you. Sire, that it 
will be more than a little discontented at being so de¬ 
graded by the civil police." 

., te , I ? ient ’ °r cours e. was very imprudent, but 
M. de 1 reville made it with full confidence of the truth 
of what would happen. His object, however, was to 
cause an explosion, since words spoken in the heat of 
the, moment often exposed hidden thoughts. 

Civil police ! ’ ’ exclaimed the King. * ‘ Such things 
ar ® uot your business, sir. Look after your Musketeers 
and do not annoy me in this manner. From the way 

^ appears that France is in danger, if by 
misfortune one of your Musketeers is arrested. All this 
noise about a Musketeer 1 Why, I would arrest ten of 
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them, a hundred, even a whole company, and not allow 
them to make so much as a whisper of complaint.” 

‘‘ The moment the Musketeers are suspected by your 
Majesty,” said Treville, raising his voice, "they are 
guilty. In consequence, Sire, I am prepared to sur¬ 
render my sword here and now, since, after having 
accused my soldiers, his Eminence will not be satisfied 
until he has accused me also. It is therefore best for 
me to consider myself a prisoner, at once, together with 
Athos, who is already arrested, and with D'Artagnan 
who, without doubt, soon will be.” 

y 41 Have done, will you ? You hot-headed Gascon ! ” 
said the King, unable to think of anything else to say. 

Sire,” replied Treville without lowering his voice in 
any way, " is my Musketeer to be set free or is he to be 
tried in open court ? '' 

" Let him be tried,” said the Cardinal, "he-” 

" Very well, then, so much the better,” said Treville, 
interrupting roughly. “In that case I shall demand 
to speak on his behalf in court! ' * 

The King now began to be really troubled. 

"If his Eminence,” he began, "did not have per¬ 
sonal reasons-” 

The Cardinal saw that the King was about to 42 let the 
cat out of the bag. 

"Excuse me. Sire,” he said, interrupting the King 
in order to turn the point, "but the moment your 
Majesty considers me a prejudiced judge, I withdraw 
from the affair.” 

“ 4# Come, come, Treville/’ said the King, quickly 
understanding, "will you swear by my father that 
Athos was at your residence and took no part in this 
annoying affair ? '' 

' ‘ I swear it by your glorious father whom I had the 
honour to serve, and by yourself whom I now honour 
and serve with the same undivided loyally.” 
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“ I beg of you. Sire, to consider carefully your 
decision/' said the Cardinal. " If we release the pris¬ 
oner in this way we shall never discover the truth/' 

“Athos will always be here," said M. de Treville, 
" ready to answer whenever it pleases the civil police to 
question him. It is not his custom to run away, your 
Eminence, and, besides, I will 43 answer for him." 

"That's quite true; he can always be found/' said 
the King. 

"Give whatever orders you desire. Sire; you alone 
possess the right to pardon," added the Cardinal. 

"Only the guilty are pardoned," said Treville 
sharply, determined to have the last word, " and Athos 
is innocent; you have my word for it. It is therefore 
not grace that you are about to grant, Sire, but justice." 

"I suggest then that you sign the order for his 
release, Sire," said the Cardinal. "I believe, with 
your Majesty, that M. de Tr6ville's guarantee is more 
than sufficient." 

Treville bowed respectfully to the Cardinal, with a 
joy that was not unmixed with fear. He would have 
preferred the Cardinal's obstinate opposition rather 
than his sudden yielding. 

His Majesty signed the order for Athos's release and 
gave it to M. de Treville who bowed and asked per¬ 
mission to retire. As he left the room the Cardinal gave 
him a friendly smile. 

"He will get his own back as soon as he can," 

thought Tr6ville to himself. '' One never has the last 

word with such a man. I must hurry because the King 

may change his mind at any moment. After all, it is 

far more difficult to replace in the Fort l'Ev£que a man 

who has got out, than it is to hold a prisoner who is 
already there." 

M. de Tr6ville made his entrance triumphantly into 
the prison and obtained the immediate release of his 
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Musketeer. Athos saluted his captain as if nothing un¬ 
usual had happened. He had remained outwardly calm 
and indifferent to the whole affair, to the great annoy¬ 
ance of the prison officers and guards. 

The next morning M. de Treville called D'Artagnan 
to his office. 

"Young man," he said, "you have 44 come off well 
so far. There is your Jussac thrust paid for. There 
still remains that of Bernajoux to be settled. Don't be 
over-confident, but mistrust everybody. If anyone 
attempts to quarrel with you, avoid a fight if possible. 
If you are ever attacked by day or night, fight if your 
chances are equal, but retreat without shame if they 
are not. If you pass by a house that is being built or 
repaired, look up, lest a stone should fall on you. If 
you stay out at night, have your man always at your 
back, and let him be armed at all times." 


CHAPTER 15 

THE FATAL BALL IS ARRANGED 

Eight days later, the Cardinal received a letter from 
London. It read as follows: 

I have them , but I am unable to leave London as I 
need money. Send five hundred pistoles and four 
days after I have received the money I shall be in 
Paris. 

There was neither salutation nor signature. 

That night over their game of chess, the Cardinal was 
careful to keep the King in good humour. At a suitable 
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moment he mentioned that preparations were being 
made at the town hall for the first ball of the season. 
He reminded the King that it was customary for their 
Majesties to attend with full ceremony, and open the 
first dance. 

" But, my dear Cardinal," said the King, " you know¬ 
how I dislike such worldly pleasures." He did not 
realize that the ball was being held much earlier than 
usual. 

"Her Majesty will then be all the more grateful tc 
you, Sire. You know how much the Queen likes danc¬ 
ing. Besides," he added slyly, "it will be an oppor¬ 
tunity for her Majesty to wear the beautiful diamond 
ornament you gave her on her birthday. 10 As yet, her 
Majesty has not had the opportunity to do so." 

" When will the ball be held ? " 

The Cardinal was silent for a moment, thinking to 
himself, "Milady will arrive four or five days after 
she has received the money. It will take just as long 
to get it to her. That makes ten days, and, allowing 
for doubtful winds, accidents, and a woman's caprices, 
let it be twelve." 

" Well, sir," said the King, " have you finished your 
calculations ?'' 

"Yes, your Majesty. To-day is September the 
twentieth. Everything will be ready in twelve days, so 
the ball will be held on the third of October." 

"Very well, my dear Cardinal," said the King. " I 
will tell the Queen to-morrow morning.'' 

Half an hour afterwards, the Cardinal, 45 seeing that 
the King had lost all further interest in the game, rose 
and asked for permission to leave. As he was about to 
leave the room he remarked, " Sire, may I remind your 
Majesty that all Paris will be looking forward to seeing 
the Queen wearing the diamonds." 

Louis XIII noticed that twice during the same even- 
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ing the Cardinal had mentioned the diamonds. He 
could not understand, and so he decided that the Car¬ 
dinal had some private reason, perhaps a surprise. 
However, the following morning he went straight to 
the Queen's rooms and told her of the approaching ball. 

“ In order to honour the occasion, Madam/' he said, 
“ we shall appear in full ceremonial dress. I think it 
will be an opportunity for you to wear your birthday 
gift—the diamond dress ornament." 

The Queen was struck dumb. She stood silent, with 
terror in her heart, staring at the King. 

‘ Did you hear me. Madam ? " he asked rather 
roughly. Her silence seemed to him to be a sign of 
ungratefulness. 

“ Yes, Sire, yes," she replied in a low voice. "When 
will the ball 46 take place? " she added, feeling that she 
had to say something. 

“Oh! Very shortly. Madam," he replied. “I am 
not sure of the exact date. I will ask die Cardinal." 

“ It was the Cardinal, then, who arranged the ball ? " 
asked the Queen suddenly. 

“Yes, Madam," replied the King in some surprise 
at the Queen's sudden interest, “ but why do you ask ? " 

* ‘ It was he also who suggested that I should appear 
wearing the diamonds ? '' 

Supposing he did, Madam, is there anything strange 
in his request? " 

“No, Sire." 

‘ ‘ Then you will attend the ball wearing the orna¬ 
ment," said the King as he turned to leave the room. 

“Yes, Sire." 

The Queen made a curtsey, sinking low not to show 
great honour to the King but because her strength was 
failing her. 
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The Queen sank slowly to her knees and buried her face 
in her hands. 

“I'm lost!” she moaned. "Lost! Lost! The 
Cardinal knows everything and the King^ who knows 
nothing yet, will soon know. Oh, my God ! My God ! 
I'm lost! Lost!” 

In fact her position was terrible. Buckingham was in 
England, and the ^Duchess de Chevreuse, the only real 
friend she had, was at Tours in disgrace. Surrounded 
by the Cardinal's spies, the Queen could trust nobody. 
Laporte could not leave the Louvre for more than a day 
without questions being asked about him. In her 
l°nety misery she lost control and broke into tears. 

" Can I be of service to your Majesty ? ” said a quiet, 
gentle voice. 

The Queen turned sharply with a low cry of surprise. 
Nevertheless, there could be no doubt, the voice was 
the voice of a friend. 

d° or leading to the Queen's dressing-room 
stood Madame Bonacieux. She had been engaged 
in arranging dresses and linen when the King had 
arrived. She could not leave the side room, and so had 

heard all that had passed between the King and the 
Queen. 

At first the Queen did not recognize the young woman 

who had been placed in her service by the faithful 
Laporte. 


Oh! Do not be afraid, your Majesty,” said the 
young woman, with tears in her eyes. "Iam Constance 
Bonacieux; I belong to your Majesty body and soul. 

67 
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However inferior I may be, or humble my position in 
your service, I believe I know of a way to save your 
Majesty from your trouble/' 

“You!" gasped the Queen. “Look me straight 
in the face. I am betrayed on all sides. Can I trust 
you ? " 

“Oh, Madam ! " replied the young woman, fal l i n g 
on her knees in front of the Queen. “ Upon my soul! 
I am ready to give my life for you." 

The words sprang from the bottom of her heart, and 
like the sound of her voice, there was no mistaking the 
sincerity. 

“Yes," she continued. “Yes. There are traitors 
everywhere, but I swear that no one is more devoted to 
your Majesty than I am. You gave the diamonds to 
the Duke of Buckingham. They were in the little casket 
which he carried away with him when I conducted him 
from the Louvre. Am I not right. Madam ? " 

“Oh, my God!" murmured the wretched Queen, 

her teeth chattering with fright. 

“Then the only thing to do, your Majesty, is to get 

them back." 

“Yes, yes," cried the Queen, “but how ? How can 

it be done ? " , 

‘ ‘ Someone must be sent to the Duke immediately. 

'' But who ? Who can be trusted ? '' 

“Place confidence in me, my Queen. Do me that 
honour and I will find a messenger." 

“ But I must write a note." 

“Yes, that is necessary. A few words in your own 
hand and your private seal will be sufficient. 

4 ‘ But those few words would bring about my down¬ 
fall, ruin, divorce, exile!" . , _ _ , T n 

' 1 Yes, but only if they fell into wicked hands. 1 will 

43 answer for those few words being delivered to their 
address." 
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tt But how ? Tell me how ! " pleaded the Queen. 

" My husband is a worthy, honest man and he will do 
anything I ask of him. At my wish he will set out for 
England, without knowing what is in the letter or who 
wrote it. He will deliver it to the address on the en¬ 
velope and bring straight back to me whatever is handed 
to him in England." 

The Queen seized Madame Bonacieux by her two 
hands and gazed steadily at her as if to read the depths 
of her heart. Seeing nothing but sincerity in the tear- 
nlled eyes, she took her into her arms and held her 
tenderly for a few moments. 

"If you can do that," said the Queen, "you will 
»ye not only my honour but also my very life." 

"Give me the letter, then, your Majesty. 47 Time 

presses." 


The Queen ran to a small side-table and wrote 
quickly a short letter. 

You are forgetting one very important thing," she 
said as she sealed the envelope. 

What is that, Madam? " asked Constance in some 

surprise. 

" Money." 

w * es > that is true, your Majesty," she said, blushing. 

‘‘ 1 tj US * con * ess tt 13 -* m y husband-" 

' Has none ? Is that what you were going to 
say?” o 


He has money but he is very miserly. Nevertheless, 
your Majesty, I shall easily persuade him." 

I have no money," said the queen sadly, "but here 
i|. a ring of some value. It came from my brother, the 
°f Spain. It is mine and therefore I can do what 
* ™ with it. Take it, sell it and let your husband use 
the money for his expenses." 

" I will hurry to him immediately, your Majesty." 

You see the address on the envelope ?'' said the 
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Queen, speaking so low that Constance could hardly 
hear what she said: 

To the Duke of Buckingham, 

London . 

Constance Bonacieux kissed the Queen's hands, hid 
the letter in her dress, and hurried away. 


CHAPTER 17 

MONSIEUR BONACIEUX AT HOME 

In half an hour Madame Bonacieux reached home. She 
had not seen her husband since he was released from 
the Bastille and therefore she was unaware of the change 
that had taken place in him with respect to the Car¬ 
dinal. This change had been strengthened by several 
visits from the Count de Rochefort. The Count had 
easily persuaded Bonacieux that his wife had really 
been carried off to protect her and not to harm her. 

Madame Bonacieux found her husband making use¬ 
less efforts to tidy up the house. Much of the furniture 
was broken and the cupboards in great disorder. As 
for the maid-servant, she had been so frightened at 
her master's arrest that she had fled and never re¬ 
turned. 

Bonacieux showed real joy at seeing his wife again, 
and met her with arms open wide. She, however, 
appeared to be very thoughtful. For a time, they talked 
only about how she was carried off and his terrible time 
in the Bastille. Then, in order to gain his attention, 
she said that she knew of a way he could make much 
money. All he had to do was to follow her instructions. 
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She thought that in talking of money to her husband, 
she would easily persuade him to go to London. But 
a man, once he has talked for ten minutes with the 
Cardinal, is no longer the same man. 

“Much money!” cried Bonacieux, rubbing his 
hands. “How much?” 

“A thousand pistoles, or perhaps more.” 

What must I do to get all this money ? The affair 
must be very important.” 

“You must go immediately to London with a letter. 
You must on no account lose it, and you must deliver 
it to the person named on the envelope.” 

* ‘ London ? I have no business in London ! ’' 

Listen. A distinguished person sends you; a 
distinguished person awaits you. The reward will be 
far ^greater than you expect. I promise you.” 

“ Plots ! More plots ! Nothing but plots ! Thank 
you, Constance, the Cardinal has ‘“opened my eyes.” 

The Cardinal! cried his wife in astonishment. 

Have you seen the Cardinal ? ” 

“ Why, yes ! ” replied M. Bonacieux. “ He sent for 
me. He touched me on the shoulder and called me ‘ my 
dear Bonacieux ’. Do you hear, Constance ? I am a 
friend of the great Cardinal.” 

, "Ah! So you are in the Cardinal’s party,” she said. 

You serve those who ill-treat your wife and plot 
against the Queen ! ” 

" Private interests, Constance, must not come before 
the interests of the State,” said Bonacieux, repeating 
one of Rochefort’s expressions he had remembered. 

What do you know about the State ? ’' asked his 
wife. ‘' Be content with being an ordinary man and 
turn to the side that offers most advantages. ’ ’ 

" Oh ! Most advantages! What do you think of 
this? " he asked, taking out of a cupboard the bag of 
money the Cardinal had given him. “This is a gift 
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from flu; Cardinal and Count de Rochefort. ’ ’ He added 

<‘w/u n i'i S *H me ’ doping to impress his wife. 

• w nat! You accept money from that man ! " she 
cried. I he man who carried me off with the object 

of forcing me to betray my mistress, to destroy her 
honour, and even her life ! ” y 

“ Constance, your mistress is a hated Spaniard, and 

what the Cardinal does is for the good of the State,” 

replied Bonacieux, using another of Rochefort’s ex¬ 
pressions. 

Madame Bonacieux stamped her foot in anger and 
disappointment. 

Well, she said, " if you do not go and get ready to 
go to London at once, I will have you arrested by the 

Queen s orders. Then you will be taken back to the 
Bastille you dread so much. ’ ’ 

Bonacieux had never before seen his wife so 

angry He did not answer for a moment or two, 

being busy with his own thoughts. He was weigh- 

mg the effects of the Queen's anger with that of 

the Cardinal. The Cardinal's weighed easily the 
heavier. 


Have me arrested by the Queen's orders," cried 
he, 9 and—I will appeal to his Eminence." 

Constance saw immediately that she had gone too 

far, and she now feared that she had told her foolish 
husband too much. 

"Oh!^ Never mind," she said as sweetly as she 
could. " Perhaps you are right not to go. Let us say 
no more about it.'' 


"At least, you should tell me what I should have to 
do in London," said Bonacieux slyly. He remembered 
too late that Count de Rochefort had told him to dis¬ 
cover all he could of his wife's secrets and happenings 
at the palace. 

"There is really nothing for you to know," replied 
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Constance, whose sudden distrust of her husband 
warned her not to tell him. " It concerned certain pur¬ 
chases that interest only women—purchases that might 
have led to considerable profits." 

The more his wife avoided giving any further details 
of the journey, the more important Bonacieux thought 
the secret to be. He decided, therefore, to hurry off to 
Rochefort and tell him that the Queen was in need of a 
messenger to send to London. 

„ " I leave you now for a short time," he said, 

as I have an appointment with a friend. I shall be 
back soon/' 

He kissed his wife and set off as fast as his legs could 
carry him. 

Hardly had the door shut behind Bonacieux, than a 
tep on the ceiling made Madame Bonacieux look up. 
Then she heard a voice. 

" Madame Bonacieux," said the voice through the 
ceiling. “ I am D'Artagnan. Open the side door and 
I will come down to you." 

" It seems to me, Madam," said D'Artagnan, as he 
entered by the side door, ‘' that you have a cowardly 
sort of husband." 

Why do you say that ? Did you overhear us talk¬ 
ing ? " she asked in a troubled voice. 

" Oh, yes, every word." 

"Perhaps, but what did you understand? " 

'' A thousand things. In the first place, that husband 
of yours is a blockhead. In the second, you are in 
trouble. Finally, the Queen needs a brave, intelligent, 
devoted man to make a journey to London for her. I 
have, at least, two of these qualities and here I am at 
your service." 

Madame Bonacieux did not answer for a moment, 
but her heart beat with relief and secret hope. 

" Perhaps you need someone to answer for me," said 
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D'Artagnan, noticing her hesitation. “Do you know 
Athos, Porthos, or Aramis ? " 

No. Who are these gentlemen ? '' 

, lJ^ ree of the King's Musketeers. Do you know M. 
deJTreville, their captain? " 

Not personally, but I have heard her Majesty speak 
of him more than once as a brave and loyal gentleman. " 
Then tell him your secret and ask him whether or 
not you may trust me with the mission/' 

“But the secret is not mine. I cannot reveal it in 
this manner/' 


You were going to trust it to your husband/' said 
D'Artagnan with a feeling of disappointment. “Why 
not try me ? There is no time to lose/' 

Madame Bonacieux still found it difficult to decide. 
She was in a position where everything had to be risked 
to gain everything. The Queen might be as much 
harmed by too little trust as by too much. Besides, 
she had already had some proof of his bravery and 
gallantry. 

“ Listen/' she said. “ Will you swear not to betray 
me or my mistress ? '' 

“I swear to you, before God, Madam," said 
D'Artagnan. “ I swear that, if I am taken while carry¬ 
ing out the mission, I will die sooner than do or say 
anything that may betray anyone." 

le Bonacieux then told D'Artagnan the terrible 
secret, a part of which he had unknowingly learnt on 
the bridge at midnight. 

“No time must be lost. I will go immediately and ob¬ 
tain fifteen days' leave of absence from my regiment." 

“There is something you seem to have forgotten," 
said Constance with a gentle smile, placing her hand 
gently on his arm. 

' ‘ Oh ! What is that ? " asked D'Artagnan, half-way 
to the door. 
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“ Perhaps you have need of cash for the journey ? ” 

Perhaps is hardly the right word," he replied with 
a smile. r 

“Why not take this? " said Constance, taking from 

the cupboard the bag of money her husband had so 
proudly shown her. 

P* * The Cardinal's ! " cried D'Artagnan, break¬ 
ing mto a laugh. "So we shall save the Queen with 
the Cardinal s money. 

When D’Artagnan left, Constance followed him with 
ner tear-filled eyes until he turned the corner of the 
street. In her heart she whispered a prayer, “ Please 
God, protect the Queen, protect him, protect me." 


THREE MUSKETEERS RECEIVE 
UNEXPECTED LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

D’Artagnan was not yet a Musketeer, but M. de 
Ireville had always treated him as if he were one. 
U Artagnan knew that the captain of the Musketeers 
was devoted to the King and the Queen, and hated the 
Cardinal. He decided, therefore, to go to him for help 
and guidance, and, if necessary, tell him everything. 
So you see, sir,” said D’Artagnan, after he had told 
sjory> I can do nothing without your help.” 
ti What can I do for you ? " 

“I would like you to see M. des Essarts and obtain 
fifteen days leave of absence for me. I wish to leave 
for London this very night, sir.” 

Are you going alone ? '' 

"Yes, sir.'* 
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„ “_ In ^at case you will not get very far before the 

Cardinal s men arrest you or stop you in some unpleas¬ 
ant way. ^ 

I shall at least die in doing my duty.” 

" Possibly, but your duty will not be fulfilled. Be¬ 
lieve me, in business of this nature, four must set out 
in order that one may arrive. Could you trust your 

three friends, Athos, Porthos, and Aramis with vour 
secret ? ” J 

l< Yes > sir - We are sworn to unbreakable loyalty to 
one another against all proof.” 

Good. ^ sen< i each of them leave of absence 
for fifteen days. Now, to satisfy the Cardinal's spies 
I must give suitable reasons. For Athos I shall write 
that, as his wound still troubles him, he has to go to 
the country to rest. For Porthos and Aramis, I sh all 
say that they are anxious for their friend's health and 
desire to accompany him. The fact that I grant them 
leave will be proof enough to them that I allow them 

to accompanv vou.” 

4 € 1 ^ * • % 

lhank you, sir. 

“ Now, before you go, write out your application to 
M. des Essarts for your leave of absence. You probably 
have a spy 49 at your heels and so your visit will seem 
quite normal when it is reported to the Cardinal/' 
D'Artagnan did as he was told and M. de Tr6ville 
promised him that his friends would each receive his 
leave of absence 50 by two o'clock in the morning. 

"Would you be good enough, sir, to send mine to 
Athos ? I doubt whether it would be prudent for me 
to return to my rooms to-night.'' 

"Money?” said M. de Treville as D'Artagnan pre¬ 
pared to go. 

D'Artagnan tapped the bag he had in his pocket. 
"Enough?” 

"Three hundred pistoles, sir.” 
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' ‘ Good ! That will take you to the ends of the earth. 
Now, be off and good luck/' 

D Artagnan saluted, but M. de Treville stepped for¬ 
ward and shook hands with him. 

D Artagnan 1 s first visit was to Aramis whose rooms 
were nearest. After the two friends had been chatting 
tor a while a messenger arrived with a sealed envelope. 
, f I wonder what this is,” asked Aramis. 

‘Your leave of absence, sir,” replied the man. 

Mine ! I-'' 

t ask questions,” interrupted D'Artagnan. 
Take it.” 

“What does this mean?” asked Aramis when the 
messenger had gone. 

‘ ‘ It means that you must pack sufficient things for 
a fortnight's absence and come with me.” 

“Where?” 

“To see Athos now,” replied D'Artagnan with a 
knowing smile. 

“ Shall we take our men with us ? ” 

" Perhaps. In any case let your man, Bazin, bring 
your things along to Athos's rooms.” 

The two friends found Athos holding his leave of 
absence in one hand and M. de Tr^ville's note in the 
other. 

Can you explain this ? ” he exclaimed. ” Listen to 
this.” 

He then read the note: 

My dear Athos, 

Since your wounds are still troubling you, I think 
it advisable that you have leave of absence for fifteen 
days. 

Go and 61 take the waters of Forges, or any other 
that you may prefer, and get better as quickly as you 

Your affectionate THville . 
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"It simply means that you come with me," said 
D’Artagnan. 

“To Forges?" 

“There or elsewhere, as the note says." 

“ Ah ! I see. In the King's service ? " 

“The King's or the Queen’s. Are we not the ser¬ 
vants of their Majesties? " 

At that moment Porthos arrived. 

Good heavens ! '' he said in his rumbling voice. 
“Since when, I wonder, do Musketeers get leave of 
absence without asking for it? " 

“Since they have friends to get it for them," said 
D'Artagnan. 

“ Aha ! " said Porthos. “ It seems to me that some¬ 
thing new is happening." 

“We are going to London, gentlemen," said 
D'Artagnan, who decided that it was time to explain 
everything. 

“That's all very well," said Porthos. “In order 
to go to London, we must have money. I have 
none." 

“ Nor have I," said Athos and Aramis as if with one 
voice. 

“ Don't worry. I have plenty," replied D'Artagnan, 
pulling out the bag of money from his pocket. ‘ ‘ Here 
are three hundred pistoles. Let us each take seventy- 
five. That is plenty to take us to London and back. 
Besides, we may not all reach London." 

“Why?" 

“ Because, most likely, some of us will be left on the 
road," said D'Artagnan. “Now listen. I am the 
bearer of a sealed letter. That is all. It is in this 
inside pocket and it is addressed to the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, London. If, by chance, I am killed or hurt, 
one of you must take it and continue on the way. If 
the one who has the letter is unable to continue, it will 
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so on, provided that one of us 
delivers the letter. That is all that is required/' 

Agreed ! said the three Musketeers together with¬ 
out hesitation. 

After discussing arrangements, they called their men. 
i hey gave them orders to get the horses and be ready 
to set out with their masters in an hour. 


CHAPTER 19 


A JOURNEY WITH MANY SURPRISES 

The four adventurers, followed by their four men, left 
Paris just after two o'clock in the morning. All went 
well until they reached Chantilly. At the first inn they 
came to they dismounted and decided to have break¬ 
fast. Their men were ordered not to put the horses in 
the stable but to hold themselves ready to set off 
immediately. 

Seating themselves at the long table, the four called 
for food and two bottles of wine. At the table, a gentle- 
man who had arrived a short time earlier was having 
breakfast. He opened the conversation about the 

__i* *. .. . . rfriends merely replied politely and 

continued their breakfast. When they were about to 

leave, the stranger lifted his glass and proposed to 

Porthos to 2 ®drink the health of the Cardinal. Porthos 

replied that he would willingly do so if the stranger in 

his turn would drink the health of the King. The 

stranger shouted angrily that he acknowledged no other 

king than his* Eminence. Porthos called him a drunken 

tool and got up to leave, but the stranger drew his 
sword. ° 
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^ ) , on ’* waste time,” said Aramis as he went out to 
pay the bill. "Kill the fellow or 39 put him out of 
action and follow us as soon as you can.” 

The three galloped off, while Porthos was promising 
the stranger to make holes in him with all the different 
thrusts known in the fencing world. 

"That’s one of us stopped already," remarked Athos 
alter a few minutes. 

Yes, but I wonder why the man picked on Porthos 
rather than one of us ? ” asked Aramis. 

As usual Porthos was talking louder than any of 
us and so the stranger naturally 52 took him for the 
leader, said D Artagnan. "I do not believe for a 
moment that the man was drunk.” 

At Beauvais they stopped to rest their horses a while 
and wait for Porthos. At the end of two hours there 
was no sign of him and so they continued their journey. 

, 3 little more than a "*league from Beauvais they 
o3 came upon a group of men who appeared to be filling 
up muddy holes in the road with earth. 

The narrow road passed between bush-covered banks 
and Aramis shouted to the men to make way. Instead 
of doing so, they started cursing at the travellers and 
throwing lumps of earth at them. D'Artagnan was 
just about to draw his sword when the men ran to one 
side of the road and each seized a musket from behind 
the bushes. Then, taking aim, they began firing at the 
riders. Aramis and his man, Mousqueton, riding at 
the side were both hit. 

” It is an ambush ! ” shouted D'Artagnan. “ Don't 
stop to fight! Forward ! ” 

By the time the party reached Cr&vecoeur, Aramis 
was so weak from loss of blood that he could proceed 
no further. Mousqueton's wound was more painful 
than serious. At an inn, the party rested a while and 
then, leaving Aramis 54 in the charge of his man, they 
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hurried on in the hope of reaching Amiens by nightfall. 

They arrived safely at Amiens just before midnight, 
and dismounted at the Golden Lily. The innkeeper 
looked as honest as any man on earth, nevertheless 
D'Artagnan and Athos took their precautions. After 
supper, Athos's man, Grimaud, was sent to sleep in the 
stables and look after the horses. D'Artagnan and 
Athos decided to occupy the same bedroom and ordered 
Planchet to get his mattress and sleep in their room 
across the doorway. 

The night was quiet enough until about two o'clock 
in the morning when somebody tried to open the door. 
Planchet awoke in an instant and cried, “Who goes 
there ! '' The somebody replied that he was mistaken 
and went away. 

A little after four o'clock sounds of fighting and shout¬ 
ing came from the stables. When Grimaud had called 
the stable-boys to help him saddle the horses, they had 
beaten him with sticks. Planchet found liis poor friend 
bleeding and senseless on the stable floor. The horses, 
too, had been beaten about the head and legs so badly 
that they were totally unfit for further use that day. 

This was very disturbing. Were all these accidents 
the result of chance ? They were more likely the result 

of carefully prepared plans. 

Athos and D'Artagnan decided that the only thing 
to do was to try to hire horses in the neighbourhood. 
At the door of the inn they saw two horses, fresh, strong 
and fully saddled with pistols in the holsters. ^ These 
were exactly what were desired and so it was decided to 
find the riders. It appeared that the riders had passed 
the night at the inn and were at that moment in the 
dining-room. Athos went to pay the bill while 
D'Artagnan waited at the door in case the two men 

came out in the meantime. 

Athos found the innkeeper in a sideroom and gave 
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him two pistoles to settle the bill. The innkeeper took 
the money and turned the coins over and over in his 
hands for a moment. Suddenly he shouted that the 
money was bad and that he would have Athos and his 
companion arrested as forgers. 

“ You scoundrel! ” cried Athos. “ I’ll cut off your 
ears.” 

Almost at the same moment the two men who had 

been in the dining-room, armed to the teeth, rushed into 
the room. 

“ D’Artagnan, I’m caught,” shouted Athos. “ Take 
the horses and go.” 

D’Artagnan and Planchet did not need telling twice. 
Without hesitation they leaped on the horses and set off 
at full gallop. 

"Did you see whathappened to Athos ? ” D’Artagnan 
asked his man as they galloped along. 

"I glanced through the window, sir, and saw him 
shoot one, and then attack the other with his sword. I 
didn’t see what the innkeeper was doing.” 


CHAPTER 20 

D’ARTAGNAN ARRIVES SECOND 
BUT DECIDES TO SAIL FIRST 

D Artagnan and Planchet spared neither themselves 
nor their horses now that they were approaching Calais. 
A ( short distance from the gates of the town 
D Artagnan’s horse fell, and it was clearly a waste of 
time to try to make it get up again. Planchet’s horse, 
having once stopped, could not be made to move 
another step. 
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Fortunately there was not much further to go, so, 
leaving the horses where they were, the two hurried 
straight to the quay. They were not the only people 
^pressed for time. Just ahead of them a gentleman and 
his man were hurrying towards a vessel all ready to set 
sail. 

D’Artagnan reached the ship just in time to hear the 

gentleman enquire whether he could cross over to 
England at once. 

'"Nothing could be easier/' replied the captain, 

but this morning orders came to let no one leave with¬ 
out a permit signed by the Cardinal/' 

“ I have such a permit," said the gentleman, taking 
out a folded paper from his pocket. 

Have it examined and signed by the governor of 
the port, and I will take you with pleasure." 

"Good! " said the gentleman, and he set off im¬ 
mediately. 

With a sign to Planchet to follow him, D’Artagnan 
set off in the same direction as if he too had a permit 
to be signed. 

It appeared that the governor lived on some rising 
ground overlooking the harbour. As the two men in 
front approached a group of trees not far from the 
governor’s house D’Artagnan quickened his pace and 
^caught up with the gentleman. 

"Excuse me, sir," he said. "You seem to be in a 
hurry." 

‘' No one can be more so, sir," replied the gentleman. 

"I am sorry to hear that," said D'Artagnan, "be¬ 
cause I, too, am in a great hurry, and I would like you 
to render me a service." 

‘ ‘ What service ? 9 9 

"Let me sail first." 

" I'm very sorry, sir, but I arrived first and see no 
reason why I should sail second." 
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“I am also very sorry/' replied D'Artagnan, ‘‘but 
I arrived second and I have decided to sail first.'’ 

w , 7 ? U seem anxious to 57 pick a quarrel with me. 
What has your sailing got to do with me?” 

I want the permit you have, “seeing that I haven’t 
one for myself. 

“ Why, you must be joking.” 

" Ioev f r joke,” replied D’Artagnan. ** Give me the 
permit, please. 

The gentleman immediately drew his sword. 

Planchet, called out D’Artagnan, drawing his 

sw ° rc ?, m a flash ‘‘take care of the man and I’ll deal 
with the master. 


In three minutes D'Artagnan had wounded the gentle- 
man three tunes, exclaiming at each thrust, “One for 
Athos! One for Porthos ! One for Aramis ! ” At the 
third thrust the gentleman fell. Thinking him dead or 
fainted D Artagnan bent over him to get the permit 
As he did so the wounded man, who had not dropped 
his sword, made a sudden thrust at D’Artagnan’s breast 
crying 3n a weak voice, ‘‘ One for you ! ” 

' And the last one for me also,” shouted D’Artagnan 
driving his sword right through the man’s body into 
the ground beneath. y 

This time the gentleman fainted. D’Artagnan took 
d^W^d/ and SaW that was in 4116 nam e of Count 


During this time Planchet had also been busy. Be- 
lng strong and active, he had simply jumped on the 
attendant s back and forced him to the ground. He 
then stuffed a handkerchief into the man’s mouth to 

With the man's own belt and shoulder 

master lay 1 ^ 61 bed hUn to a 41:66 61036 to where his 

governor ’’ ^ D Arta S nan ' " J et us hurry to the 
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"But you are wounded, sir,” said Planchet, some¬ 
what troubled. 

"Oh, it's merely a scratch,” replied D’Artagnan. 
Nevertheless, he pressed his handkerchief firmly over 
the wound and buttoned his doublet tightly over it. 
"We can attend to that later when we have more 
time.” 

At the governor’s residence, D’Artagnan introduced 
himself as Count de Wards. The governor examined 
the permit and found it quite 58 in order. He signed it 
without hesitation and handed it back to D’Artagnan. 

"It appears,’’ said the governor, with a smile, " that 
his Eminence is anxious to prevent someone from cross¬ 
ing to England.’’ 

"Yes," replied D’Artagnan. "He is anxious to stop 
a certain gentleman, by the name of D’Artagnan, who 
left Paris yesterday in company with three friends on 
their way to London.” 

Do you know this gentleman personally ? ’ ’ 

"Very well indeed, as well as I know myself.” 

" If you describe him to me, I will have a sharp watch 
kept for him.” 

Without hesitation, D’Artagnan gave a complete 
description of the Count de Wards and his attendant. 
Then, explaining that the captain of the ship was 
anxious to sail at once, he thanked the governor, bowed 
and left the house. 

The captain really was in a hurry to sail. He accepted 
the signed permit without question and merely con¬ 
tented himself with asking if the other gentleman had 
been seen. 

"He will not be sailing to-day,” replied D’Artagnan, 
"but 59 be easy. I’ll pay for both of us and so you will 
not lose.” 

In a few minutes D’Artagnan and Planchet were on 
board. Luck was in their favour. The ship had just 
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left the harbour when the sunset gun on the hill was 

heard, closing the port to further sailings. 

D Artagnan now had time to examine his wound 

It was nothing really serious. The point of Count de 

Wards’ sword had struck a rib and then glanced along 

the bone. The handkerchief and shirt had stuck to the 

wound and so there had been little or no loss of blood. 

Planchet obtained two mattresses which he laid on 

deck in the cool air of the evening. After a light 

meal, master and man, half-dead with fatigue, threw 

themselves on the mattresses and were soon fast 
asleep. 


Ihe foUowuig morning, about ten o'clock, the boat 

reached Dover. There had been little breeze during 

the night and so progress had been slow. Nevertheless, 

this slight delay had given the travellers time to recover 

their strength. At Dover D’Artagnan hired post-horses 

and so had no difficulty in getting to London as quickly 
as possible. 


A THEFT IS DISCOVERED AND A 
JEWELLER RECEIVES AN ORDER 


When D’Artagnan arrived at the Duke’s palace, he 

0T the Duke's confidential attendant, 

-ratnck usually accompanied his master to France and 

® French quite well. D'Artagnan explained 

mat he had come from Paris on an affair of life and 

death, and therefore he must speak to the Duke im¬ 
mediately. 

" What name shall I give to his Lordship ? " 




IN THE SERVICE OF THE 


QUEEN 


" Say ‘ the young man who sought a quarrel with him 
one night on the New Bridge '.” 

“ That's a strange introduction ! ” 

** You will find it as good as any other.” 

The Duke remembered instantly the incident on the 
New Bridge. 


“ I hope no misfortune has happened to the Queen,” 
he said as soon as Patrick had left the room. 


“ I do not think so, nevertheless she is in very great 
danger from which only your Grace can save her,” 
replied D'Artagnan as he handed over the Queen's 
letter. 


” Good heavens ! What is this I read I ” cried the 
Duke, turning pale. 

Running to the door he opened it and called out, 
” Patrick, make my excuses to my guests and inform 
them that affairs of great importance need my atten¬ 
tion.” 


“You, sir,” he said, turning to D'Artagnan, “have 
the goodness to follow me.” 

D'Artagnan followed the Duke along several cor¬ 
ridors to a private sitting-room. 

As the Duke opened the door, he turned to 
D'Artagnan saying, “Come in, and if you have the 
good fortune to be admitted to her Majesty's presence 
tell her what you have seen here.” 

The Duke went across the room to a door hidden 


behind a heavy silk curtain. He unlocked the door and 
led D'Artagnan into a small room brilliantly lit with a 
large number of candles. The walls were covered with 
curtains embroidered with gold thread, and on the wall 
facing the door hung a full-length oil-painting of Anne, 
Queen of France. The resemblance was so lifelike that 
D'Artagnan gave a gasp of surprise on seeing it. On 
a small table beneath the painting was a small casket. 

The Duke approached the table slowly and opened 
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the casket He took out a large bow of blue ribbons 
all afire with diamonds. 

H ere > .J 16 said * “are the diamonds which I have 
sworn would never leave my possession while I lived 
Ihe Queen gave them to me; the Queen requires them 
again. I bow to her will.” 

As he spoke he caressed the ribbons with their 
diamonds fondly one by one. He was about to put the 
ornament back into the casket when D’Artagnan saw 

su ddenly and heard him utter a low cry 

n’Ar3L 1S <^T e ma i ter ' my Lord?” exclaimed 
^ an ything wrong? ” 

'' Good heavens !'’ groaned Buckingham. '' Two of 

the ribbons with their diamonds are missing. There are 

only ten, whereas there should be twelve. ” 

Perhaps you have lost them, my Lord, or DerhaDs 

they have been stolen.” y p aps 

” Most certainly they have been stolen,” replied the 

thi? 6 iSfl S T aiPy V / 1 the C ^dinars hand in 
thl ^; Look ! Two of the nbbons have been cut off. ’' 

th^v,t DU c e6 u P 111(1 down * e room deep in 
thought. Suddenly he stopped. F 

, l **ave it /' he said. ‘' The only time I have worn 
the diamonds was at a ball given by the King two nights 

^ The Countess of Winter, with whom 
I had quarrelled, made herself veiy agreeable and 

nrHe/h^, *° me ’ She onIy Pretended to b g e friendly in 

my gr °, u P °, f companions and so become 
my partner in severai of the dances. I’m sure she is one 

agents 38 By the way, when is the ball 

n/\ J 99 


Cardinal' 
ris to take 


*<M ext j Mond ^’ your Grace.” 

Monday | Then we have five days left,” he said 

Then hurr y iB g to the d °or he shouted, 
secre tary and my private jeweller at 

oncv« 
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When the secretary appeared in a few minutes, Buck¬ 
ingham was seated at a side-table writing rapidly. 

“Mr. Jackson/ 1 said the Duke, "take these orders 
and have them sent out without a moment’s delay." 

The secretary bowed and without a word hurried off 
with the orders. 

“ We are safe on that side," said Buckingham, turn¬ 
ing to D’Artagnan. “If the diamonds have not yet 
been taken to France, they will not arrive until after 
you." 

“How is that, your Grace? " 

' 4 1 have just given orders that no ship is to be allowed 
to leave any port in England without special permis¬ 
sion." 

Such strong measures did not surprise D’Artagnan, 
knowing as he did that the Cardinal had issued similar 
orders to stop him from leaving France. 

In a few minutes the jeweller entered. 

“Mr. O’Reilly," said the Duke, "please look at 
these diamonds and tell me what each pendant is 
worth." 

The jeweller took the ornament on one side to a small 
table. There he examined carefully the manner in 
which the diamonds were set. He then valued the ten 
sets of diamonds one by one, making his notes in a small 
book he carried with him. 

“Fifteen hundred pistoles each, my Lord," he said, 
after a while. 

‘ ‘ How long will it take you to replace the two 
diamonds which you see are missing? " 

“About eight days, my Lord." 

" I will give you double the value, if you can finish 
them by the day after to-morrow." 

"I will do my best, my Lord." 

" That’s excellent, but that is not all. These diamonds 
cannot be entrusted to anyone but you, and therefore 
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you must work in the palace. In addition, my dear 
U Reilly, you must consider yourself my prisoner until 
the work is done. Name the assistants and the things 
?o°you ” Patrick will see that everything is supplied 

Buckingham conducted the jeweller to an adjoining 

room in which he was to work. At both ends of the 

corndor leading to the room, stood a soldier on guard 

with instructions not to allow anybody to enter or leave 
without Patrick's orders. 


CHAPTER 22 


"WHAT I HAVE DONE, HAS BEEN DONE FOR 
HER MAJESTY, AND HER MATESTY AT.ONTF '■ 


Just before noon three days later, the two diamond 
pendants were finished. Mr. O'Reilly had been delayed 
owing to the difficulty in getting diamonds that matched 
However the pendants were so well done that Bucking- 
ham could not tell them from the originals. He im¬ 
mediately called D Artagnan and took him to the little 
room ieadmg from the private sitting-room. 

Here is the ornament you came to get," he said. 

You see for yourself that I have done all that a human 
could do. 


Rest assured, my Lord, I will tell of ail I have seen 
and ail that you have done. But, am I to take the orna- 
ment without the casket ? ' ’ 

“ The casket would trouble you. Besides, it has now 
a double value to me, since it is all I have left. You 
will say that I have kept it.” 

Buckingham then hesitated and stood for a moment 
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or so looking steadily at the proud Gascon face before 
him. 

“Now," he continued, "is there any way in which 
I can repay the debt I owe to you ? ’' 

D'Artagnan drew himself up and returned the Duke's 
steady look. 

"My Lord," he said, "I am in the service of the 
King of France and therefore of the Queen also. What 
I have done, has been done for her Majesty and her 
Majesty alone." 

" We say, ‘ Proud as a Scot'," murmured the Duke. 

"And we say, 'Proud as a Gascon'," said 
D'Artagnan, as if he were continuing the Duke's 
thoughts. "The Gascons are the Scots of France." 

" 00 Very well. Now give me your close attention for 
a moment," said the Duke. "Go to the quay on this 
side of the Thames and ask for.a ship called The Scud , 
and then give this letter to the captain. He will take 
you to a small French fishing port, St. Valery, where 
you will be able to land without being welcomed by 
the Cardinal's agents. On arrival you will go straight 
to the inn. It has no name, but it is the only one, so 
you cannot mistake it. Ask for the innkeeper and 
repeat to him the password Forward, which in French 
means En avant ." 

"And then?" 

" He will supply you with a horse fully saddled and 
furnished with loaded pistols. He will tell you the road 
you are to take. Follow his instructions and you will 
find three similar relays along your way. At each place, 
you will do me the favour of leaving your Paris address, 
and the horses you leave at the places where you stop, 
will be sent there later. You have seen my horses and 
so I feel sure that you will not be too proud to accept one 
for yourself and to request your three friends to accept 

the others.'* 
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., accepted without hesitation and thanked 

the Duke. Immediately afterwards he took his leave 
and humed off as quickly as he could to the quay 
Ihere was no difficulty in finding The Scud. The 
captain was prepared for a passenger and set sail im¬ 
mediately he had read the Duke’s letter. 

There were some fifty other vessels waiting to sail but 

following day S refUSing to sign any P ermits until the 

The following morning D'Artagnan landed at St 

Va r, e 57’ and went immediately to look for the inn. 

,, Goto Neuchatel,” said the innkeeper, "and at 

me uolden Harrow use the same password. At the 

inn you will be provided with a fresh horse as good as 
this one. b 


" Is there anything to pay ? " 

^‘N 0 . Everything has been paid for, and well paid, 

, 4* Neuchatel D’Artagnan followed the instructions 
e had received, but, in this case, the innkeeper asked 
him for his Pans address. D’Artagnan gave the follow- 

ing. 


M. d'Artagnan, 

fleadquariers of the King's Guards under the com- 
mand of M. des Essarts , Paris. 

* Thank you. Now, take the road to Rouen," said 

the innkeeper, and stop at the Shield of France in 

ffie little village of Ecouis. There you will find another 
horse awaiting you. 

" The same password ? " 

“Exactly." 

rv aIi, ^ COUi \ ever ything happened as arranged. 
D Artagnan changed horses, left his address and re- 
ceived instructions as to the road to follow. The next 
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stop was at Pontoise. There D'Artagnan changed 
horses for the last time, and just before nine o'clock 
in the morning he galloped into Paris. He had covered 
the journey by road in twelve hours. 

Within an hour of his arrival D'Artagnan called on 
M. de Treville. The captain of the Musketeers greeted 
him in front of his visitors as if he had already seen 
him that same day, but he shook hands a little more 
warmly than usual. One look at D'Artagnan's face told 
him that all was well. 

Athos and his friends have returned from their 
holiday," he said, with a meaning look, " and they are 
on duty with their company at the Louvre. M. des 
Essarts’s Guards are on special duty at the Town Hall 
on account of the ball to-night. You should change into 
full uniform and report to M. des Essarts as soon as 
possible. He is at his headquarters and is expecting 
you." 

When D'Artagnan turned to leave, M. de Treville 
accompanied him as far as the top of the main stairs. 

" By the way," he said quietly so as not to be over¬ 
heard, " the new taxes are causing a lot of trouble and 
it seems that it is impossible to collect them. The Car¬ 
dinal is furious. All over the country there is discon¬ 
tent, and actual fighting has broken out in the port of 
Rochelle. The people are rising against the authorities, 
and so the Musketeers and the Guards are to be sent 
there to suppress the revolt. We shall leave for Rochelle 
in a day or two. In the meantime it might be prudent 
if you slept at the headquarters of your company. For 
the benefit of the Cardinal's spies you can let it be 
known that you are busy making preparations for the 
departure." 


r 



CHAPTER 28 


THE FATAL BALL 

I™ ™ y - D ’ Artagnan return ed to Paris, the ball which 
their Majesties were to attend was the talk of the town. 

■By six in the evening the guests began to arrive 
1 hese were the unimportant people who came more to 
see others than to be seen themselves. They were shown 
to their seats in the body of the main hall. 

Just before nine o clock the city officials and their 
wives amved. These were seated at the far end of the 

haU facing the dais which the Queen and her ladies 
would occupy. 

court dress, arrived on the stroke 
of midnight. After the address of welcome by the 
Mayor of Pans, the King was shown to his private room 

a 7 1V , al of the Q ueen - Everybody remarked 
that tiie King looked dull and thoughtful. 

trumpets sounded to announce the 
arrival of her Majesty and her ladies of honour. The 
buz z of talk and quiet laughter ceased and all eyes were 
turned to the entrance. From behind a curtain at the 

oSt Hi?™" 5 ’ fac \ of 1116 Cardinal peeped 

» ^ S Were fixed on the Q^en and a smile- 

a crafty smile-appeared on his face. The Queen was 

not wearing the dress ornament with the diamonds. 

thp ? ade her wa y slowl y down the centre of 

the ^ bowi ui and smiling to the right and to 

h h p e h - a t ed ^ % Kln § came through the curtains 

^ her - With him was the Cardinal, who 
appeared to be speaking to him in a low voice. Their 

ajesties then took their places on the dais to receive 

95 
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the compliments of the city officials and have nobles 
from the provinces presented to them. 

Before the dancing began, it was arranged that their 
Majesties should retire to private dressing-rooms to 
change their robes. They were about to go when the 
King turned sharply to the Queen and asked why she 
was not wearing his birthday gift as she had promised. 
His voice trembled with concealed anger. 

"Sire/' she replied, “I feared that in such a large 
assembly as this some accident might happen to them. 
One or two of the pendants might be cut off or lost." 

"You were wrong. Madam. If I made you that pres¬ 
ent it was for the pleasure of seeing you wear it on such 
an occasion as this." 

" Sire," replied the Queen, “ I will send to the Louvre 
for them, and thus your wishes will be obeyed." 

" Do so immediately. Madam. The dance will begin 
in half an hour. ’' 

The Queen made a low curtsey and then with her 
ladies left the dais to go to her private dressing-room. 

While the King was busy changing in his room, the 
Cardinal entered and handed him a small silver casket. 
The King opened it and saw in it two diamond-studded 
pendants exactly like those he had given the Queen. 

" What does this mean ? " he asked. 

" Nothing, Sire," replied the Cardinal, " only, if her 
Majesty wears your gift, which I doubt, count the pen¬ 
dants. If you find only ten, ask her Majesty what can 
have happened to the other two." 

Before the King could question him, the music started 
for the first dance which their Majesties were to open. 

If the King was the first gentleman of his kingdom, 
the Queen was without doubt the most beautiful lady 
in France. On her left shoulder sparkled a cascade of 

diamonds. , . _ , 

Louis XIII trembled with pleasure, but the Cardinal 
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could hardly conceal his annoyance. Neither was close 
enough to count the pendants.' The Queen was wearing 
the diamonds, but were the diamonds ten or twelve in 
number ? 

After the first dance the King led the Queen to the 
refreshment-room. 



THE CARDINAL ENTERED AND HANDED HIM A SMALL SILVER CASKET 


I thank you, Madam," he said, "for the respect 

you have shown to my wishes. I believe, however, that 

two of the diamonds are missing and I bring them back 
to you. 

Saying this, he held out to her the casket so that she 

could see the two diamonds the Cardinal had given him. 

4t How, Sire! ' cried the Queen, as if surprised. 

Are you giving me two more ? I shall then have four¬ 
teen. 
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In fact the King counted and re-counted the diamonds 
on the Queen’s shoulder and found them twelve. 

“ What does this mean, sir ? ” said the King sharply 
to the Cardinal. 

“It means, Sire/' replied the Cardinal in a quiet 
voice that hardly concealed his fury, “that I desired 
to present her Majesty with two additional diamonds 
and not daring to offer them myself, I adopted this 
means of doing so.” 

“I am more than grateful to your Eminence/’ said 
the Queen, looking the Cardinal straight in the face. 
Then, with a knowing smile she continued, “ because I 
am certain that these two pendants alone must have cost 
you as much as all the others together cost his Majesty.” 

Then with a deep curtsey to the King she asked her 
ladies-in-waiting to conduct her to her private room so 
that she could rest before the next dance. 

The Queen had hardly left the hall when D’Artagnan, 
on duty just inside the main entrance to the ballroom, 
felt his elbow lightly touched. Turning, he saw Madame 
Bonacieux who made him a sign to follow her. She 
led him through a side door and then hurried along 
several corridors. At the end of a side passage she 
made him a sign to keep silent. Then she lifted aside 
a heavy curtain and unlocked a door. She took him 
by the hand, pulled him gently but quickly into a small, 
unlighted room, and locked the door. She whispered to 
him to stay where he was and not to make a sound, what¬ 
ever happened. Behind a silk curtain she opened an 
inner door and passed through, leaving the door open. 

The room on the other side was brilliantly lighted. 
D' Artagnan heard several ladies talking and laughing 
together. From their tone, respectful and refined, and 
the words “your Majesty ” spoken several times, it was 
clear that he was in a room next to the Queen s private 
changing or resting-room. 
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D Artagnan looked at the curtain behind which was 
the open door, and listened in the semi-darkness, won¬ 
dering what was to happen next. 

The Queen appeared cheerful and gay. This seemed 
to astonish the ladies who were accustomed to seeing her 
always sad and full of care. 

D’Artagnan soon distinguished the Queen’s voice by 
her slightly foreign accent. He heard her approach the 
open door twice and then he saw her shadow on the 
curtains. At the same moment a hand and an arm 
glided silently through the curtains. He at once under¬ 
stood that this was his reward. Falling on one knee 
he took the hand and touched it respectfully with his 
lips. Then the hand was silently and quickly withdrawn, 
leaving in his hand a diamond ring. 

D’Artagnan placed the ring on his little finger and 
waited, with his eyes fixed on the curtain. 

Before long he heard the Queen and her ladies leave 
for the ballroom, where dancing had begun again. 
Then Madame Bonacieux silently entered the room 
and unlocked the door to the passage. 

tt Not ^ wor d and not a sound,” she said in a whisper. 

Go back the way we came.” 

With these words she opened the door, pushed him 

gently out, and immediately locked the door behind 
him. 


CHAPTER 24 

A THREAT AND A PROMISE 

By agreement the four companions met at the Fir Cone 
the following morning for breakfast. There, at their 
ease in a private room, they told each other of their 
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adventures, and praised at great length the horses 
Buckingham had given them. Later, a certain diamond 
ring was passed round from hand to hand and greatly 
admired. 

Just as they were about to leave, Planchet entered 
carrying a large square envelope. The great red seal 
that closed the envelope left no doubt as to the origin 
of the letter inside. The four friends looked at each 
other in silence for a moment or two. 

"Well/' said D'Artagnan, opening the envelope, 
" let us see what his Eminence has to say. 

The envelope contained not a letter but a gold- 
bordered card on which was written: 

M. d'Artagnan of the King's Guards, commanded 
by M. des Essarts, is expected at the Palace of His 
Eminence Cardinal Richelieu this evening at eight 
o'clock. 

La Houdiniere, 

Captain of the Palace Guards . 

“Hum ! " said Porthos, “I don't suppose the Car¬ 
dinal is inviting you to dinner." 

" It's more likely an invitation to the Bastille," said 
Aramis. 

"That doesn't worry me. You will get me out of 
there quickly enough, I'm sure," said D'Artagnan with 
youthful confidence. 

“ I think it will be better," said Athos quietly, "if 
we do not let him get taken there in the first place. 
There are three gates to the palace, are there not ? Let 
as each wait at a gate with three or four Musketeers and 
keep watch all the while D'Artagnan is inside. Let us 
als o stop and examine every closed carnage that 
attempts to leave. If his Eminence's Guards interfere 
with us it will be a good occasion to repay them for 
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the annoyance they caused us a few days ago. What 
do you think of the plan ? ” 

Excellent! came the immediate reply from the 
others. 

It was decided without hesitation that they should all 
be mounted and fully armed. This would enable them 
to carry pistols and give chase if by chance any closed 
carnage refused to stop. Porthos, who was free for 
tiie remainder of the day, promised to get together a 
dozen or so Musketeers and Guardsmen and meet his 
companions in the Palace square about half-past seven 
that evening. With this, the four left the inn and 
separated to go about their business for the day. 

A little after seven o'clock, Athos, Aramis, and 

D Artagnan met M. de Treville on his way to the 

Louvre. He stopped them and complimented them on 

their fine horses, saddles and arms. He remarked, with 

a smile, that it was rather late to take their horses for 
exercise. 

, ’ Ar ^ a ^ an the 11 toId the captain of the Musketeers 
of the Cardinal s command, and the private arrange¬ 
ments that they had made to keep watch. M. de 
Treville approved heartily of their plan and assured 
them that, if D Artagnan did not appear within a 
reasonable time, he would himself take steps to find out 
what had happened. 

At the comer of the Palace square they met Porthos 
and twelve Musketeers, together with their attendants, 
all mounted and in high spirits. 

Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, each with four Musket¬ 
eers and their men, rode off to keep guard at the three 
gates to the palace as arranged. Artagnan and Plan- 
cnet passed through the main gate into the palace court¬ 
yard. At the main entrance D'Artagnan dismounted 
and, having handed over his horse to his man, made 
his way into the palace. 
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An attendant led D’Artagnan through several wait¬ 
ing-rooms and along a corridor covered with thick red 
carpet. At the library, the attendant tapped gently on 
the door and then waited several moments. D’Artagnan 
found himself in the presence of his Eminence Cardinal 
Richelieu for the first time in his life. 

The Cardinal sat silent at his desk for a few moments 
and looked steadily at D’Artagnan. No one had a more 
searching eye than the Cardinal and D’Artagnan felt 
not a little uncomfortable. However, he kept outwardly 
calm, and waited respectfully for his Eminence to speak. 

“ Are you a D’Artagnan from Gascony ? ” asked the 
Cardinal. 

“ Yes, your Eminence,” replied D’Artagnan. 

“There are several families that bear your name,” 
continued the Cardinal. “ To which do you belong ? ” 

“ I am the son of him who served with distinction 
under King Heniy, the father of his Majesty.” 

“ Good. I believe you left home some seven or eight 
months ago to seek your fortune in Paris, did you not ? ” 

“Yes, your Eminence.” 

4 ' I believe also you had a slight misfortune at 
; Meung.” 

“Your Eminence, I was-,” began D’Artagnan. 

“ Oh, never mind about the details,” interrupted the 
Cardinal, with a smile which showed clearly that he 
knew quite well what had happened. “Your father 
gave you a letter of introduction to M. de Treville, did 
he not ? ’ ’ 

“ Yes, your Eminence, but at Meung-” 

“ You lost the letter,” added the Cardinal. “ Yes, I 
know that. Nevertheless, M. de Treville placed you in 
the Guards under his brother-in-law, M. des Essarts, 
leaving you to hope, no doubt, that one day you would 
become a Musketeer.” 

“That is so, your Eminence.” 


II 


A THREAT AND A PROMISE I03 

"During the few months you have been in Paris 
any things have happened to you. One day you were 
walking with your friends near the Deschaux Monastery 
when it would have been to your advantage if you had 
been elsewhere. Just recently, you and your friends 
went to 5 Hake the waters at Forges. For various reasons 
they stopped on the way, but you continued. It is all 
very simple. You went to pay a visit to a distinguished 
person in England." 

" Your Eminence, I-" 

"Do not trouble to explain," interrupted the Car¬ 
dinal, "it is my business to know these things. Your 
visit was successful, and on your return you had the 
honour to be received by a distinguished person. I am 
pleased to notice that you wear die gift she gave you; 
another would have sold it immediately / ’ 

D’Artagnan realized that he still wore the Queen’s 
gift, and that it was too late to attempt to hide it by 
turning the stone inside. 

" I will not waste time telling you how you have spent 
your time, especially recently/’ said the Cardinal with 
a knowing smile. "I do feel, however, that you owe 
me thanks for having left you free so long." 

D’Artagnan bowed respectfully, but inwardly 
trembled at what might be hidden behind those 
words. 

"I have been patient with you," continued the Car¬ 
dinal, "because I have a plan prepared for your 
future." 

D’Artagnan, speechless and astonished, forgot to bow 
his acknowledgment. 

"Sit down there, in front of me, M. d’Artagnan, and 
let me explain things to you," said Richelieu, pointing 
to a chair. 

The Cardinal rested his right elbow on the desk and 
supported his cheek in his right hand. "You are a 
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brave young man/’ he began, ‘'and, what is more im¬ 
portant, you are prudent. Nevertheless, you are young 
and just entering into the world. There is no need to 
remind you that enemies are very easily made and that 

they will not hesitate to ruin you if you interfere in their 
affairs." 

He paused to let the meaning behind his words have 
its full effect. 

“ Alas, your Eminence," said D'Artagnan quite 
frankly, " what can I do, inexperienced as I am ? " 

You have done a great deal in spite of your in¬ 
experience. It seems, however, that you need guidance, 
since, if I am not mistaken, you came to Paris to make 
your fortune." 

" I am at the age of golden dreams, your Eminence." 

"There are no golden dreams except for fools, and 
you are a young man of understanding. Now, what 
would you say to promotion to the rank of officer in my 
Guards and, later on, promotion to the command of a 
company of Guards after the fighting at Rochelle ? " 

" Your Eminence ! " 

"You accept, do you not ? " 

"Your Eminence-" began D'Artagnan, greatly 

embarrassed. 

"What? You refuse? " exclaimed the Cardinal, in 
astonishment. 

" I am in his Majesty's Guards, your Eminence, and 
I have no reason to feel dissatisfied." 

"Are not my Guards—mine—also in his Majesty's 
service ? ' 9 

" Your Eminence has misunderstood my words." 

Ah ! Perhaps you are in need of a suitable excuse 
to give for your acceptance ? I understand. Well, you 
can tell the world that there was immediate and rapid 
promotion together with the promise of further pro¬ 
motion after the Rochelle affair. For yourself, you 
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need protection. I think I should tell you that I have 
received many reports and serious complaints against 
you. It appears from them that you do not pass your 
days and nights wholly in the service of his Majesty. 
40 Come now; do you still refuse ? " 

"Your goodness embarrasses me, your Eminence, 

but if I may be allowed to speak freely I-" 

"Yes, certainly," interrupted Richelieu. 

"Then I will not hide from your Eminence, that all 
my friends are in his Majesty's Musketeers and Guards, 
and that to my misfortune my enemies are in the ser¬ 
vices of your Eminence. It is clear then, that I should 
be unwelcome here and despised there, if I accepted 
what your Eminence now offers me." 

“ Do you by chance think that my offer is not good 
enough for you? " asked Richelieu sharply. 

* On the contrary, your Eminence, I do not consider 
that I am worthy of your goodness. In a few days I 
shall be under fire at Rochelle, and I shall be serving 
under the eye of your Eminence. If I have the good 
fortune to conduct myself in a manner that merits your 
attention, I shall then, at least, justify the protection 
with which you honour me. I shall also have the right 
to offer my services, whereas at present I shall appear 
to be selling them." 

"That is to say, you refuse to serve me," said the 
Cardinal. His voice showed his annoyance, but it could 
not conceal his respect for D'Artagnan's loyalty. “ Re¬ 
main free, then, and keep your friends—and your 

enemies." 

Your Eminence-" 


i t 


it 


And let me give you a piece of advice," continued 
the Cardinal. ‘ ‘ Take care of yourself. From the 
moment I withdraw my protecting hand, I would not 
give a. button for your life." 

D'Artagnan rose and bowed low. 
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Your Eminence, all my life I shall remember your 
words with gratitude.” 

w We shall see, M. d’Artagnan, we shall see,” said 
the Cardinal slowly and thoughtfully. “ I shall keep 
my eye on you, and on your return from the fighting 
we shall—settle accounts.” 

Your Eminence, I-” began D’Artagnan, realiz¬ 

ing the terrible threat behind the words. 

Young man,” interrupted the Cardinal, ” if at some 
future date I can make you the same offer as I have 
made to-day, I will do so. That much I promise you. 
Your future is in your own hands.” 

Before D’Artagnan could say anything the Cardinal 
dismissed him with a wave of his hand. D’Artagnan 

hesitated for a moment, bowed low, and then left the 
library. 

At the main gate D’Artagnan found Athos and his 
four friends beginning to grow uneasy. Planchet 
hastened to tiie other two gates and informed the 
watchers of his master’s safe reappearance. 

D’Artagnan sent Planchet to inform M. de Treville 
that all was well and then, having thanked their Musket¬ 
eer friends for their support, the four comrades rode 
in silence to the Fir Cone. There, over a bottle of wine 
in a private room they often used, D’Artagnan gave a 
detailed account of what had passed between him and 
the Cardinal. 

” You were quite right to refuse,” said Aramis with¬ 
out hesitation. 

” And I agree,” added Porthos. 

Athos sat in silent thought, for some moments before 
he spoke. 

” You did what you ought to have done,” he said 
quietly, " nevertheless, you probably did wrong in 
doing so.” 


THE END 


APPENDIX 

NOTES 


». The Louvre—a. former royal palace in Paris, 
b. His Eminence's Guards. Cardinal Richelieu made himself so 
powerful that he was often referred to as the second king of 
France. When he saw the King's body-guard of picked men 
The King's Musketeers—-grow stronger every day, he 
decided that he, too, should have his personal Guards. 
These two rival regiments of fearless men competed jealously 
with each other in adding to their numbers the most skilled 
and most daring swordsmen in the kingdom. 
c “ Athos, Porthos , and Aramis, were three Musketeers who, for 
reasons of their own. used these assumed names. Their real 
names were known only to M. de Tr^ville and to no one else 
(not even to each other). 

d. A Gascon , a native of Gascony which, before the Revolution 
of 1789, was the name of a province of south-western France. 
The Gascons were, and still are, noted for boasting. A story 
is told of a Gascon who was once asked what he thought of 
the Louvre. "It's not bad," replied he. "It reminds me 
of the back of my father’s stables." How very boastful this 
was will be more clearly seen when it is remembered that 
the Gascons were also noted for their poverty. 
c " The cowardly sword-thrust. A few days previous to D'Artag- 
nan's arrival in Paris, a group of the Cardinal's Guards had, 
without warning, attacked a party of Musketeers, killing 
two and wounding Atbos, before they could draw their 
swords to defend themselves. 

■ A duel was a fight with weapons, generally pistols or swords, 
arranged between two persons for the purpose of deciding 
some private difference or quarrel. At the time of the story, 
duelling among the nobles was considered fashionable, and a 
challenge to fight a duel was made on the slightest excuse. 
As many young nobles regularly lost their lives or became 
disabled as a result of duels, a law was passed making duel¬ 
ling illegal. 
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g. The Luxembourg =a famous palace in Paris. 

h. The coins used in France at the time of the story had values 

that varied in different parts of the country. 

The livre had roughly the value of the modem shilling. 

The crown was worth about three livres. 

The pistole, a gold coin, was valued at about ten livres. 

The louis, a gold coin, equalled about twenty-four livres. 

This coin was first minted in the reign of Louis XIII and 
was named after him. 

i. The Duchess de Chevreuse, one of the Queen's most loyal 

friends, had been dismissed from court by the King and 
ordered to remain at her palace at Tours. This form of 
punishment or disgrace was commonly used to get rid of 
those whom the King disliked or did not, for various reasons, 
want at the palace. 

j. Meung . On his way to Paris to seek his fortune, D’Artagnan 

dismounted from his tired pony at the Jolly Miller in the 
small country town of Meung. The pony, a gift from his 
father, was at least thirteen years old, its coat an unusual 
orange colour, and its tail completely hairless. D'Artagnan 
was annoyed to hear a nobleman at the inn making amusing 
re m arks about the wretched-looking pony, and drew his 
sword to punish the joker. Before he could do any harm, 
the gentleman's men-servants beat him senseless with their 
sticks. The innkeeper took D'Artagnan in and tended his 
wounds. When he recovered he saw the nobleman outside 
calmly t a l k i n g to a lady in a carriage drawn up at the road¬ 
side. He overheard the unknown call her "Milady", and 
give her certain instructions from the Cardinal. D'Artagnan 
rushed out and challenged the man to fight. Instead of 
drawing his sword, the unknown quickly said good-bye to 
the lady, jumped on his waiting horse, and galloped off. 

k. Bastille =a state prison in Paris. It was destroyed during 
the Revolution in 1789. 

m. League = an ancient French measure of road-distance, roughly 
three miles. 
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IDIOMS AND EXPRESSIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

Chapter One 

1* mu st be= axe undoubtedly, clearly are. 

2. stand one’s ground = stand firm, do not retreat. Note: stand 

one s ground (during a discussion, questioning, etc. ) = defend, 
maintain one’s point of view or attitude. 

3. take one's leave = ask permission to leave, bid farewell, say 

good-bye. Also: take leave of a person. Note : take French 
leave- depart without telling anyone or asking permission. 

Chapter Two 

4. give up = cease playing, make no further effort, etc. Also- 

give »«. 

5. take (anything) to hearts feel deeply pained about. Note- 

take heart** become hopeful, feel encouraged. Opposite' 
lose heart. 

6. deal with = have to do with, have business with. Note: deal 

at a. shop, etc. -buy from; deal in goods, etc.-buy and 
sell, trade in. 

7. learn one’s Zesson=gain benefit by experience. Note: give 

someone a lessons rebuke, punish to enforce respect, obedi¬ 
ence; let this be a lesson to you = a warning not to be for- 
gotten. 

8. make off*. run off or away. Note: make off with = run away 

with, steal, kidnap. 7 


9. 


Chapter Three 

set upon (on) = attack, assault. Note: set (a person, a dog, 
etc.) on— urge to make an attar.lr or acooitit 


Chapter Four 
10. as yet=np to this time. 

U. turn over in one’s mind *think deeply about, consider care¬ 
fully, take into consideration. 

12 ‘ tW ° J^ irds with one (a proverb) = gain two 

objects at the same time with onlv one effort. 
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13. go on— (a command) continue. 

14. take steps to do something=take action, make preparations. 
Note : take a decided, decisive step—make a definite decision 
to follow a particular plan, etc. 

15. comfortably off= not wealthy, but free from money troubles, 
in comfortable circumstances. Note: well off= wealthy, well 
provided for, in a good position. Opposite: badly off . 

Chapter Five 

16. be all ears — listen attentively. Note: be all eyes— watch 
attentively. Also : be all eyes and ears, 

17. as for—as far as relates to, concerning. Also: as to. 

18. motto— a short sentence or phrase, or even one word em¬ 
ployed by people or groups of people, etc., to express their 
policy or principle. 

19. take care = be careful, cautious. Also: have a care. Note: 
take care of= protect, be responsible for, look after. Oppo¬ 
site : take no care of= disregard, ignore, neglect. 

Chapter Six 

20. call on (upon) a person = visit. Note: call on somebody for 
help — appeal to, beg for help; call for a person=visit and ask 
for (generally by arrangement in order to go somewhere 
together); call for silence, better work, etc.,— demand, re¬ 
quire; call a person (in the morning, etc.) = rouse from sleep. 

21. 1 have it = an expression often used to indicate tha t a person 
has suddenly discovered the way to do something, or the 
secret of some problem. 

22. make one's way =go (to a place, in a certain direction). 
Note: make way for a person, vehicle, etc. = make a passage 
for, stand aside to allow something or somebody to pass. 

Chapter Seven 

23. pass the time=use time in rest or pleasant conversation. 
Also: while away the time. Note: pass the time of day — 
say good morning, etc., or chat for a few moments in the 
street, etc. 
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24. let well alone = let things, affairs, remain as they are for fear 

of making them worse. Also: (proverb) “ Let sleeping dogs 
lie • 

Chapter Eight 

25. give one s word = make a solemn promise, promise on one's 
honour. Opposite: break one's word . Note: a man of his 
word=a. man who keeps his promise, a promise-keeper. 

26. drink the health of a person = drink wine, etc., and at the 
same time wish the person good health. Also: drink to the 
health of. Note: drink a teas* = a ceremonial drinking of 
wine, etc., with expressions of goodwill or loyalty. 

Chapter Ten 

27. at great length = with much unnecessary detail. Note: tell 
a story at lengths with much detail. 

28. in a fix = in a position difficult to avoid or to escape from. 

Chapter Eleven 

29. make a clean breast of= confess, make a full confession (oi 
some secret or something done secretly). 

30. put to flight — defeat and drive away. 

31. lose one's head= become confused. Note: keep one's head = 
keep calm. 

32. hold one's tongue = be silent, stop speaking. 

Chapter Twelve 

33. take courage — become hopeful, encouraged. Also: take 
heart. Opposite: lose courage, lose heart. 

Chapter Thirteen 

34. think over— consider carefully, give much thought to. Also : 
think about , turn over in the mind. 

35. make up one's mind= decide, make or come to a decision. 
Note: change one's mind— alter or change one's idea or 
purpose; to my mind=*scs I think. 
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Chapter Fourteen 

36. set (enquiries) on foot = start, begin (making enquiries). 

37. force a person's ftattd = make a person act or carry out a plan 
before he is ready. 

38. by the way — an expression used during conversation to intro¬ 
duce an idea or remark not belonging to the main subject. 
Note: in the way = obstructing, hindering, causing incon¬ 
venience; get in the way = obstruct, hinder. 

39. put a person (thing) out of action —m. ake helpless, useless, 
unfit for further fighting, working, etc. 

40. come, come —an expression meaning generally think again, 
do not be hasty. Also: come now. 

41. have done = an expression usually in the form of a command 
meaning stop, be quiet. 

42. let the cat out of the bag — reveal a secret unintentionally. 

43. answer for (a person)=guarantee a person's character, con¬ 
duct, etc. Note : answer for it— be responsible for (the doing 
of some duty, task, etc.). 

44. come off well— escape or free oneself successfully from some 
difficulty or contest. Also: come off with flying colours. 


45. seeing that — iox the reason that, because. 

46. take place — happen, occur. Note: take one's place =occupy 
one's correct seat, post, position, etc.; take the place of— 
replace or act as a substitute for another in some position, 
post, office, etc. 

Chapter Sixteen 

47. time presses— time is short, there is no time to lose. 

Chapter Seventeen 

48. open a person's eyes =undeceive, make a person aware of the 
true state of affairs. 

Chapter Eighteen 

49. at (upon) one's heels =close behind. Note: come (follow) 
on the heels of a person or event=follow closely or immedi- 
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ately after; take to one's heels—run. away, off. Also: show 
a clean pair of heels. 

50. by (two o'clock, half-past one, etc.) = not later than. 

51. take the waters=go and drink the water of certain springs 
that have medicinal value. For example, people go to 
Vichy, France, to drink the spring waters to get cured of 
liver or stomach disorders. 


Chapter Nineteen 

52. take (a person or thing) for-ihink or imagine to be. Note: 
take it for granted^ consider as true or permitted. 

53. come upon — meet suddenly or unexpectedly. Note: come 
down on (upon) a person = rebuke, punish, treat severely. 

54. in the charge of — under the control of. Note: be in charge 
of — be in control of; take in charge = take into custody or 
under control, make prisoner, arrest; give in charge = han<\ 
over to the police; the charge (against a person) = the accusa¬ 
tion; charge (a person) with — accuse a person of an offence, 
etc. 


Chapter Twenty 

55. pressed for time—in a hurry, with no time to lose. 

56. catch up with — overtake, come level with. Also: come up 
with. 

57. pick a quarrel with—search for an excuse to quarrel with. 

58. in order = correct (things, etc.-correctly arranged; a machine, 
etc. = working properly). Opposite: out of order. 

59. be easy— do not worry. Note : be at one's ease — comfortable, 
free from worry; take one's ease — stop work, etc., for a time 
to rest. 


Chapter Twenty-two 

60. very well a an expression showing approval or agreement 
usually against one's will. It is often followed by a short 
statement of the agreement, etc. Note: (It is) all very well 
hut =an expression used to show dissatisfaction or 
disagreement. 
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